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Ou the Structure and Properties of Wool. 


The propriety of “crossing” considered, and 
practically demonstrated, 
BY HENRY GOADBY, M. D., F. L. 8. 
PROFESSOR OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
ENTOMOLOGY, IN THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF 
MICHIGAN, AUTHOR OF A TEST BOOK OF VEGETABLE 
AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, ETO. 


[Copyright secured Jan, 12, 1859.] 
Continued from page 33. 

There is a lurking suspicion in the author’s 
mind, that some of the farmers and sheep- 
breeders are not quite as reliable as they ought 
to be—true, they may err from ignorance : 
a collection of woo!s, all professing to be 
pure Spanish, have been received, one of the 
best of which collection is represented in 





ig. 29. The Wool described as pure Spanish. from a 
buck shown at the Michigan State Fair, and to which 
was awarded the first primium, 
figure 29; by this time the reader is suffi 
ciently educated to the peculiar characteristics 
of cross-breeds, to form a tclerably correct 
opinion of the purity of wools, and the ques- 
tion is simply asked, does he, or can he be- 
lieve, that this is a pure wool? There can be 
no doubt that tnere is at least one fourth, of 
some other blood inthis wool. Another gen- 
tleman forwards a wool, which he designates 
as “ pure French,” but which, like the Span- 
ish wool referred to, bears the unmistakable 
evidence of being a “cross;” this wool is 
shown in figure 30. 





A parcel of Silesian wools, of great 
interest, has just come to hand; the bucks 
and ewes have been imported from the world- 
renowned flocks of Messrs. Fischer and 
Baron Wiedebach, of Silesia. 





Fig. 80. The Wool described as pure Freneh, but evi- 
evidently from a sheep of impure descent. 

The buck presents a wool in no respect 
differing from the ordinary type of the Saxon 
variety, measuring exactly one square of the 
micrometer. There is one peculiarity not seen 
ia any other variety, ever and anov, amongst 
fine and uniform wool, a hair of great dimen- 
sions makes its appearance even in the samples 
of pure wools. These wools, however, must 
be submitted to a still farther rigid examina- 
tion, as there appears to be some difficulty in 
rendering them thoroughly free from grease. 
A faithful report will be given in the next 
number. | 

The fourth question “whether breed or 
feed forms an important element, &c.,” is soon 
answered, as it must now be quite apparent 
from the great diversity no less of size, than 
of general quality, that fecd can have nothing 
whatever to do in the production of wools of 
fine texture, for which breed is alone responsi- 
ble. Were the contrary the faet, the South- 
downs, Cotswolds, Leicester, Glos’ters, and 
other English well known breeds, would 
claim priority ; but it is quite evident, as 
shown in the illustrations, that the wool of 
sheep has its own peculiar characteristics, 
which are lost at the first attempts at adulte- 


‘| rating its blood, and which appear to require 


many generations and much care to regain : 
to breed mutton and wool seems incompatible. 

The next subject “the influence of sex, 
age, and condition” is an important one, It 
is quite certain that the male wool is generally 
superior to that of the other sex, and where 
the contrary obtains, the probability is that 
the specimen was obtained from a maiden 
ewe, as sheep are as subject as all other ani- 
mals to the common physiological law that 
gestation, for the time being, destroys or al- 
ters the quality of the hair. So with regard 
to age, which invariably, and in all animals 
interferes with the quality of this tissue. 

Condition is a most important element to 
be attended to, as the want of it affects the 
health, and this reacts upon, and degrades, 
more or less the wool. A sheep out of con- 
dition, or with its general health impaired, 
has necessarily an inferior wool. 

The last question proposed is a very essen- 
tial one, namely: “ Whether imported good 
breeds deteriorate, or improve, in this coun- 
try.” The first stage in this especial enquiry 
meets a difficulty—to know whether wool 
obtained in this country from imported stock, 
manifests the characters, in all their integrity 
that it offered when at home. One fact is un- 


doubtedly true, that the wools forwarded 
from choice breeds, and professing to be im- 
ported by the contributors, present, frequent- 





Fig. 81. Specimen of Wool sent from Saxony. 


ly, a texture much coarser than one would 
be led to expect from the examination of 
specimens as they come to hand, from sheep 


of pure blood, of the breeds respectively ; 
and if these “ imported ” are to be considered 
as good types, then unquestionably the quali- 
ty of the wool greatly improves in this coun- 
try: but we will examine the question in 
detail. 

Fortunately for the prosecution of this 
special enquiry, we have access to the parcel 
of wool imported directly from Saxony by 
Mr. John Hiney. This specimen is shown 
in figure 31, and very uniform and beautiful, 
it undoubtedly is—it measures about three- 
fourths of a square of the micrometer.— 
Compared with “ Old Seventy,” it will be 
seen to be superior, both in fineness, and gene- 
ral uniformity: it is so excellent that it may 
well serve as the type, or standard for com- 
parison, and such is the use it will now be 
subjected to. 
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Fig. 82. The Wool from the Sawony bucck that book 
the first premium at the State Fair of Ohio, in 1858. 


So far as the author’s experience is con- 
cerned, judges at State fairs do not appear to 
be the ‘est authorities; Ohio can boast of 
many wools (us will presently be shown), 
greatly superior to that which received the 
first premium at the late State fair (1858), 





Fig. 83. The Wool of the son of the buck that grew the 
Wool marked Fig. 82. 

and to make the matter worse, they too were 
on the ground, and passed over in favor 
of another candidate ; nay, a son of the suc- 


nama 


nama 





Fig. 84. Wool of a pure Savon ewe bred in Michigan. 
cessful competitor presents a wool incompar- 
ably superior in every respect to that of the 
father: but as facts of this kind require de- 
monstration, a copy cf the wool of the first pre- 
mium candidate is given in figure 32. That 
the wool is pure, admits of no doubts, but it 
is coarse; let this wool be compared with the 
wool of the son figure 33, and what a marked 
difference presents ‘itself! It does not mea- 
sure more than half the sizo of the former, 
and a more perfeet specimen cannot be 
imagined; there can be no doubt that the 
dam was pure. The wool from a Saxon ewe 
bred in Michigan, is shown in figure 34 ; this 
also, is a very fine and beautiful wool, mea- 
suring less than one square of the micrometer. 
( To be continued.) 





am The young may die, the old must/ To 
sleep in youth is to sleep in a siege ; to sleep in 
old age is to sleep during the attack, 








Now is the Time. 


The time to know exactly what tools and 
machinery you possess, and to make an inven- 
tory of them is now, if it has not been done 
before. Every careful farmer, on or very soon 
after the new year should have a list of all 
his stock made out, and in that list the 
machinery and implements that are fit for use 
should have a place of their own. Those 
that are not fit for use should be got rid of 
in the most profitable way. If they are only 
fit for old iron, let them go at that rate. If 
they can be sold or traded off to some one 
who can use them to advantage, let them go’ 
at reasonable rates. If they are kept over 
and under cover, remember that they are 
taking up room that you want fora better 
purpose than a mere lumber house, and if 
you have to turn them out of doors, they are 
depreciating in value, and becoming worth- 
less as fast as exposure can rot wood and 
rust iron. Now is the time to determine to 
keep nothing around your farm that does not 
pay, and then you will be sure to have some- 
thing to sell next fall. 

You have settled by this time all about 
your wheat crop, what fields it will occupy, 
how much work it will take, and what you 
can reasonably expect from it. Now is the 
time, therefore, to make a little calculation as 
to what spring crops you will have. The 
first in order will be seeding down of the 
wheat field. How much clover seed will you 
sow upon it ? and will you venture to go to 
the expense of top-dressing it with plaster? 
If so,do you know how many bushels or 
barrels of plaster you will need, and have 
you got ready to buy it now, and haul it 
home, so as to save your team a long journey 
at a time when you need all their service and 
strength in the field, or in hauling out manure? 
You have got a field of twenty acres of 
wheat, and you have already seeded it with 
timothy. That is work done; it is allowed 
that you have put on enough of that kind of 
seed, but you want clover on also ; how much 
will you sow? How much can you afford to 
buy? Recollect that this seeding business 
has something to do with giving you some- 
thing to sell for the next two or three years 
off that particular twenty acres. Whatever 
investment you make, in that field, should be 
made with some idea that if you cheat the 
field of a fair allowance of seed, you are 
skinning yourself and not the wheatfield — 
A good many of our acquaintance have an 
idea that they are doing something smart 
when they cheat their own fields out of their 
just due, and at the end of two or three years 





after this operation, they turn round with a 
melancholy visage, and point it out full of, 
docks, nullen stalks and thistles, as a part of | 
the farm from which they have nothing to| 
sell. But in tact they have forgot the scurvy 

trick they played upon the field, but the field 

don’t gt over it so easy, it plays them a trick | 
in return, that makes them have an idea tbat | 
wher. a farmer cheats his fields, he is playing 

the highway robber on his own pure. 

For our own part we would not think of | 
giving any field less than ten pounds of clo- 
ver seed per acre, and if no timothy had 
been sown, we would prefer twelve or four- 
teen. Clover can now be bought for $5.00 
to $5.25 per bushel, and twenty acres will use 
up three bushels and a half of clover seed. 
Is this seed on hand, or will you have to trot 
off to the store to get it when you want to 
use it? 

Now is a good time to settle on the quan- 
tity of plaster you will use. Have you got 
a clever field of fifteen or twenty acres in 
addition to your wheat ficld, and have you re- 
solved to give both a top dressing of plaster, 
as well to give your potatoes, your corn, and 
your peas, if you sow any, aliberal dose? For 
experience has shown that plaster act benefi- 
cially in promoting the growth of all these 
crops at a time when they most need a stimu. 
lant. Well, with twenty acres of wheat, fif- 
teen acres of clover, ten acres of corn, and 
five of Lotatoes, and two acres of peas, how 
much plaster ought you now to lay in for 
spring use? You don’t want any more mosey 
invested in plaster than you can make pay, 
but have enough so that all your crops will 
pay you for the plaster investment. The 


plaster. A dressing of pure, well ground 
Grand Rapids plaster, at the rate of half a 
bushnl to the acre, is about as good as 
bushel of the Oswego article. The Sandusky 
plaster ranks higher than the Oswego, but is 
not generally accounted so pure in quality as 
that of Grand Rapids. The Grand Rapids 
plaster is worrh $1.50 per bbl, and each bar- 
rel contains three bushels, so that at the rate 
of half a bushel per acre, a barrel will sow 
six acress. 

Now sowing plaster is generally considered 
disagreeable work. If you have one of Sey- 
more ani Morgan’s seed drills, with all the 
improvements, you can sow your plaster ab 
any rate you choose per acre faster and bet- 
ter that it can be done by hand. Sow it by 
hand from the back end of a wagon box, 
instead of carrying the supply in a box slung 
on their shoulder, There are various contri- 
vances that might be adapted for the sowing 
of plaster, which would render the work 
more agreeable and more readily done than 
the one usually practiced. Now is the time 
to provide the plaster, and to devise the ways 
and means by which it shall be laid upon the 
lands in the most economical manner. Re- 
collect you are now prepa~ing to have some- 
thing to sell. 


HOME MISCELLANEA. 


Stock in Kalamazoo, 

The Kalamazoo Gazette notes that H. M. 
Peck, of Richland, brought home from the 
east last week, a fine shorthorn bull calf, 
named “ May Boy,” which he will keep for 
the improvement of stock in his neighbor- 
hood. 





The Kalamazoo County Society. 


The annual meeting of the Kalamazoo 


County Agriculrural Society was held on 
Saturday, the 29th of January. The society, 


after the ttansaction of some business, ad- 
journed to mect on Saturday, the 26th of 
February: 


An Ingham County Hog. 


B. W. Bowman, of Onondaga township, 
Ingham county, killed a two year old hog 
last week, that weighed, when dressed, 735 
pounds. This is a good mass of pork for 
the age, 

For Engiand. 

Mr. Ten Brock has purchased Stark, a 
southern thoroughbred horse, by Wagner, 
out of Reel, for the sum of seven thousand 
dollars. A great deal is expected from this 
colt, as he comes of the most distinguished 
stock the staging qualities of which have 
never been excelled. 

Raising Turkeys. 

I have, for the last fivs years, raised white 
turkey, but last spring my friend Mr. Ranes- 
dale, of Putnam, Ct., told me he had an extra 
large kind of turkeys. I gota cock and hen 
of him, and they were large and in good order 
but not fat. ‘The cock weighed 273 pounds, 
the hen weighed 173 pounds. I have not 
weighed tnem since, but now they have at- 
tained their full size, they will weigh a good 
deal more. I kept five hens of my white 
kind, which make six hens and « cock, and I 
have raised ninety as fine turkeys as anybody 
has got. 

How to raise them.—I set my turkeys in 
my barn as early as I can, and not over fif- 
teen eggs apiece. When they hatch I put 
them under a crate and feed them on cracked 
corn and milk curds, and if I have milk curds 
enough I feed them on it altogether, and 1 
hardly ever lose a yonng oue. When the 
are four weeks old I let them out to shift for 
themselves, The old ones sometimes hatch 
a second clutch. Four of mine have thig 
year. If they lay more than fifteen eggs 
Iset the balance under hens, and so I raised 
from siz old hens ninety young ones, worth 
now, at market price, one hundred and fifty 
dollars.—Cor. Dollar New:paper. 

Double Windows, 

Every morning when we have the frost-co- 
vered window panes, and pass by the show 
windows of the dry goods and other shops 
where are flaunty ribbons or gay china, or 
boots and shoes, and see nothing but an indi- 
stinct blur beh.nd the beautiful configurations 
of the frost, we think of what the effect of don- 
ble windows would be. Thick, well lined 
walls and double windows make it easier to 
preseve a temperature of spring in doors ia 
winter, than the same in summer ; and, more- 
over, these double windows are never obscu- 
red by frost on the panes. 

The most convenient forz. of double win- 
dows that we have used, (and our experience 
is not very limited), is a single sash large e- 
nough to cover the whole window, to be screw- 





dressing ought to depend on the purity of the 


ed on upon the outside.—Z'he Homestead, 
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FARMER. 

hams being, in his opinion deeper milkers than 
the Devons,) would do much better than the 
opposite cross ; as the result of that would be 
a large framed calf, with not milk enongh to 
develop its good qualities, for he believed it 
was almost universally admitted that the De- 
vons gave rich milk, but not a large quantity. 
He said, were he to select a breed exclusivly 
for dairy purposes, he would select the Ayr- 
shires, although he bad some objection to 
































Silesian Sheep. 


Ist. It is richly fertilizing, and hence should 
be preserved. F 

2d. It undergoes decomposition very rapid- 4 ( 
ly, and thereby excites the same change in 
the heap itself. The muck will absorb the 
principal part of the ammonia liberated ; but 
the compost heap should always be sprinkled : 
over with plaster, or some other appropriate i 
compound, to absorb and retain the ammo- 1 
nia that might escape. One precaution 


'|'To the density of fleece and perfectness of 
fibre may be attributed the extraordinary 
felting property for which Silesian wool is 
celebrated and sought after by manufacturers 
of fine felted goods, both in Europe and 
America. I have known some of our lead- 
ing wool manufacturers to import Silesian 
wool at a cost.of $1.70 per pound to finish 
cloths for gompetition at the fairs. 
Very truly, &c., W.#H. Lapp. 


The State Society. 

Mr. Eprror.—We noticed an article in the 
last number of the Farmer from J. 8. Tib- 
bits, formerly a member of the Executive 
Committee of the State Agricultural Society, 
on the “improvement of the breed of swine” 
to all of which we heartily respond, except 
his appeal to the public regarding Agricultu- 
ral Societies, their duties, &c, If he will ex- 


Epiror Micuican Farmer:—In your first 
number for current year, (which either your- 
selves or some friend has been so kind as to 
send me,) in an article in reference to the 
character of wools, the product of different 
varieties of sheep, I notice you mention hav- 
ing samples from the flock of Mr. Ladd, of 


TNE 


them 





Ohio. Iam not advised how these samples 
were obtained, but I herewith send you some 
eut from pure blooded Silesian sheep, both 
imported and home bred; and also a few 
feom crosses. 

Pursuing the subject, you say: “ The Sile- 
sian breed is also a family of the Spanish 
Merino, more recently imported than any 
other, and in some degree owing its excellence 
to judicious crossing of the Spanish Negretti 
vace with the Saxons. These sheep owe 
much of their reputation in this country to 
the report in relation to them made by Chas. 
Fleischman in the Patent Office Report of 
1847, and which asserts that this breed is far 

. a 

superior in every respect to any other.” That 
certain sheep in Prussian Silesia have been 
crossed with certain from Saxony, they both 
being German provinces, is highly probable ; 
but the statement so far as intended to apply 
to the Silesian sheep imported int» this coun- 
try is incorrect. Being one of the importers 
of the Silesian sheep brought to the United 
States, allow me to give you a few facts con- 
cerning them. 

The first sheep distinctly of this class 
brought to this country, were imported by 
Wn. Chamberlain and George Campbell, and 
Wm. R. Sanford, in 1851. In 1852 or 53 
Campbell bought Sanford’s interest, and early 
in 1854 I bought an equal one-third interest 
in all the full bloods, imported and homebred; 
and Chamberlain, Campbell and myself be- 
eame associated for the purpose of import- 
ing and breeding Silesian sheep. Our im- 
portations have been from two flocks ; that 
of Fischer of Wirchenblatt, and that of 
Baron Wiedebach, of Butzsch. 

The foundation of Fischer’s flock was one 
hundred ewes and four rams, a cross between 
the Infantado and Negretti flocks imported 
by the elder Fischer from Spain, in 1811. 
From that day to this they have never had a 
cross outside of the flock. 

Our information is, that Baron Wiedebach’s 
were imported from Spain in 1806, pure 


teach hill, and keep clean till next harvest.— 


Richmond, Jefferson Co., Ohio. 





Wheat in the Hill. 


Dr. Chas. Brackett, of Rochester Indiana, 
in a communication to the Cincinnatus, writes 
that he has tried the experiment of growing 
wheat in hills on a small scale. He says “I 
planted last fall, 1857, five rows of wheat, 
with spaces between different rows, of two 
feet and eighteen inches, this was kept clean 
with the hoe, and the product is as follows: 
Average number of staiks from each seed, 
nearly thirty-two, and the number of grains 
to each head 72 to 100. Those who wish to 
test the matter should get their wheat in be- 
fore the last of August. I lay off the ground 
two feet each way, and put four grains to 


It must be put in early, no matter how soon 
after harvest. This will give 30 staiks to the 
square foot and 104,089,600 grains to the 
acres; which, allowing 898,560 grains to the 
bushel, gives nearly 116 bushel to the acre. 
This estimate is a correct one based upon 
actual facts, and though it looks like a wild 
calculation, will, I think, prove so nearly cor- 
rect as to reform our present slovenly and 
extravagant mode of wheat culture. The 
quantity of seed required to plant an acre 
is only a trifle over five pounds, if put in. as 
above described. Where my wheat stood in 
rows, three feet apart, when ripe, the heads 
appeared nearly as thick together as in a field 
of broadcast wheat, and, instead of being 
from two to three inches in length, were from 
six to seven.” 

Here is a hint to many of our wheat grow- 
ing friends which may be worth the cost of 
an experiment at least on asingle acre. A 
few weeks since we published the practice of 
the Rev. Mr. Smith at Lois-Weedon in Eng- 
land, which is evidently on the same _princi- 
ple as this mode of planting in hills. Both 
plans depend upon giving the wheat a good 








Negretti; but they have since been crossed 
-with rams from Fischer’s flock. Such a per- 
sistent breeding of a flock within itself, could 
probably not be safely pursued with anything 
short ot the system adopted by Fischer, and 
carried out with almost mathematical exact- 
ness. Every sheep is numbered in the ear, 
and each shepherd has a book in which is 
registered the number of each sheep in the 
flock over which he has the immediate super- 
vision, Opposite the number of the ewe is 
recorded the time at which she took the ram, 
the number of the ram, &c; and in due 
course follows the time when she lambed, the 
sex and character of the lamb; and should it 
die, the time and cause of its death. When 
a lamb is dropped it receives the number of 
its dam, and by this all the family is known. 
If an ewe does not breed a lamb of a high 
standard of excellence, she is put in the sale 
flock and disposed of to parties in Poland, 
Hungary or Russia. Under this system they 
have been able to breed this flock, starting with 
one hundred ewes and four rams, for nearly 
fifty years, ‘entirely within itself, without ever 
coupling animals very near of kin. Certain 
families establish their character as breeding 
regularly good, and from these the stock rains 
are selected ; and whoever is so fortunate as 
to get one of Fischer’s breeding rams, will 
find him to impress his good qualities upon 
his offspring, with a{certainty scarcely dreamed 
of in this country. The writer has one of 
these, from which he has been breeding for | 
four years, and so favorable has been the | 








well worked bed on which it can have an 
early start, then again both methods require 
that the ground shall be kept clean and loose 
around the plants, and the open culture gives 
the plants light and air so that each one ma- 
tures perfectly. Cultivated on a large scale, 
we doubt very much that the crop would 
reach the point estimated by Dr. Brackett, 
but if it reached an average of one half, it 
would be equal to four times the amount now 
obtained by the broad-cast system. Again 
the quantity of seed required is so small, 
that the planter could take time to examine 
and select almost every kernel, so that none 
but the best, plumpest, and most perfect 
grains of wheat would be sown, which would 
add very much to the certainty of the crop. 
The early sowing and consequent early matu- 
ring would also give a partial, if not an en- 
tire protection against the wheat midge or 
weevil, for the working of the land early in 
the spring either with the horse or hand hoe, 
would not only destroy many of them, but 
would send up the wheat so rapidly that it 
would be out of the reach of the pest be- 


and were frequently fractious. 
perscnally had much experience with this 
breed. In selecting a cow, he desired a good 
escutcheon, bag well 
spread, large milk veins with a large hole at 
the end of them, clean smooth limbs, small 
neck, small wax colored horts, yellow circle 
round the nose and eye, soft yellow skin with 
dandruff upon it. 
sing these points would be a good one, unless 
she had been injured by improper treatment. 
From his experienc, (having fed out from one 
to five hundred bushels of turnips in winter,) 
they would not affect the milk or butter, if 
fed properly and at a proper time, small 
quantities at first, and invariably after milking 
i 


rience in dairy products, and had found it to 
be profitable, and an interesting branch of 
farming, For some years past had raised 
milk for market. Kept ten or twelve cows 
the first year and found a ready market for 
the milk. 
and the third twenty. During the three years 
had owned sixty cows, and had made consid. 
erable improvement in selecting a good cow, 
for milk, 
many, is the form and size of the escutcheon, 
ormilk mirror, with a thick yellowish or 
brown dandruff running through the middle, 
large holes back of the fore legs upon each 
side, where the milk veins, as farmers call 
them, leave the body ; the veins large and di- 
vided or irregular before they come to the 
udder. Those signs and some others which 
we are all fami.iar with, he finds very neces- 
sary and almost indispensable in selecting a 
goodcow. The feeding he found to be very 
important in producing milk and keeping the 
cows in proper order. For extra feed, had 
found the oil meal preferable to any other, 
have tested its superiority over Indian meal, 
and shorts, producing more milk of superior 
quality, and giving a smooth and lively appea- 
rance to the cows. 
be made profitable in other ways than by sel- 
ling milk in the market. 
grazing lands throughout the State, we might 
compete with New York in producing butter 
andc heese. 


been asserted here that itis the best economy 
to buy cows for the dairy poor in flesh. He 
dissented from this position. 
the more profitable cow to buy, the price and 
desired points being equal,is the one which 
has been generously fed, without forcing, and 
which is in good condition. The gentleman 
from Kennebec in giving his interesting ac- 
count of feeding, recommended 4 lbs. of lin- 
seed cakes for each cow daily. This brought 
to mind a trial of the cotton seed meal, which 
the speaker commenced a fortnight ago. 
fed 2 lbs. daily to a cow giving the first day 
but 6% lbs. of milk (hef time to calve being in . 
February,) and the result of the first week | Cable in two ways. 
was a steadily increasing gain from that 
amount up to 114 lbs. 
said that brecders of full bloods did not reap 
the benefit of their outlay which they afford- 
ed to those around them. However this may 
be, they have the satisfaction of creating neat 
stock to order, which is no inconsiderable re- 


In most cases they had small teats, 
He had not 


forward, teats well 


He thought a cow posses- 


n the morning. 
Mr. Lancaster said that he had some expe- 


The next year kept fifteen cows 


One prominent feature among 


The dairy farming may 


With our superior 


Mr. Anderson of Cumberland, said it had 


He believed 





He | 


The gentleman also 


fore the fly was ready to deposit its eggs — | compense. 


Some of our friends might try the plan with 
a smull plot of half or quarter of an acre 
next season. Itis well worth it. Without 
a trial, or without a fair experiment, we can- 
not tell what can be done. 








Milch Cows in Maine. 


At a discussion held by the State Board of 


impression make by his stock, that the | Agticultare of the State of Maine, which we 


“Fischer buck,” as he is called, is talked of 


find inthe Maine Farmer, a Mr. Percival 


in Western Pennsylvania and Virginia and | submitted the following remarks: 


Kastern Ohio, as quite an institution; and 
the inquiry almost universally is, for a lamb 
of the Fischer buck! The intelligent shep- 
herd, Carl Heyne, who was raised at Fischer's, 
confirms his statement that he never sold 
any of his best ewes till he sold them 
to us, and says that he now regrets that he made 
us an exception to his general rule. The 
Prominent points sought to be attained by 
Fischer have been, density of fleece, with 
fineness and perfectness of fibre in its entire 
length, evenly quality in every part, and the 
maximum quantity possible to be grown on 


the entire surface except the hoofs; and if 
you will at some time do me pleasure to visit 
my place, I will convince you that he sue- 
ceeded Mm combining these desirable qualities 
in # degree that you could scarcely believe 
possible without ocular demonstration.— 


“He was more of a farmer than anything 
else, still his.experienc in dairy husbandry was 
very limited. He had endeavored to raise 
good cows, but questioned the propriety of 
breeding cows expressly for dairy qualities, 
prefering a herd of cows that would yield a 
fair quantity of rich milk, and at the same 
time produce good stock for oxen. He had 
decided, from his limited experience, that a 
cross of the Devons with the Durhams would 
produce such stock, combining the uniformi- 
ty of color, hardiness of constitution, and rich- 
ness of milk of the Devons, with the size, early 
maturity, large milking properties and docili- 
ty of the Durham. He would prefer this 
cross, rather than Durham male with Devon 
female ; becausc he believed, in order to de- 

velop the good qualities of an animal, they 
should have good feed while young, and that 
as the result of such a cross as he proposed 








“Nothing to Sell.” 


— 
Mr. Eprror:—In one quarter there aro 





some things to sell which your correspodent 
has not enumerated. For instance, I hear 
a good many offers like the following. 
have a note against A. for $40.00 that I will paar asics ete ped 
sell for 25 per cent discount.” Another has | prepare them in another way for the 


a note of $150.00 that has been due for two 
years, that he will sell for $75 and be glad of 
the chance. Another has an account of $75, 
against M. who made an assignment a year 
ago, for which he will take 25 cents on the 
dollar. Another has a note of $200.00 that 
he says he would like to see 20 per cent. on, 





amine the Constitution of our State Society, 
he will find his complaints and suggestions 
all provided for in article seven of said instru- 
ment, 

We will further add, that laws the most 
wholesome and just are perverted, their beau- 
ty of ermine tarnished by becoming the re- 
ceptacle of must, dust and a thing forgotten, 
We think the publication of our Constitution 


in the Farmer will benefit all concerned, es- | 


pecially the mischief maker, our wife, who is 
compelled to stand fire on all occasions. and 
blamed for everything. J.S. 
P.S In looking over the Patent Office 
reports for 1854, I find the name of Augus- 
tus DeNeveu, probably the one referred to 
by the correspondent, though representing 
him as aresident of Michigan in the Agri- 
cultural Convention at Washington to be 
from Wisconsin, Fondulack County. I agree 
with you, and would like to form the acquain- 
tance of such notables, though I must confess 
that good practical information does not al- 
ways come from those who conduct farming 
on a large scale. J.-S. 





Weight of Hogs. 


To gratify O. R. P. of Canton, Michigan, I 
give the weight of the heaviest of my hogs 
when dressed, for the last four years. 


Dec. 1844, 373 lbs. age 19 months. 
a “1806, 349 “as 
“ 1856, 560 “c cc 173 ‘ 
“ $857, Gal & © Bh 3 
Jan, 1859, 551 “ “ 213 “ 


The breed of hogs that I have raised du- 
ring that term, has been three-fourths Leices- 
ter, one-eight Byfield and one-eight Berk- 
shire. 

I also give the weight of five pigs, nine 
months and two days old that I dressed in 
December, 1856, as follows: 326 lbs., 317, 
312, 296, 285, total 1,536. 

As I differ somewhat from J. 8. Tibbits, in 
regard to the profit of fattening pigs, I will 
endeavor in a few weeks, to give an account 
of the feeding of the above named pigs, as I 
kept a strict account of the whole matter, 
which was booked from time to time while 
they were being fed. 

On page 34 of the Weekly Farmer, Mr. 
Tibbits says, (speaking of large, coarse-boned 
hogs,) they must get their growth before they 
will fatten. I contend that pigs of any breed, 
no matter how coarse, may be fattened at any 
age above two months. 

Yours, &c., 

Tecumseh, Feb, 18t, 1859. 


J. V. DEPovy. 





FARM MISCELLANEA. 


Compost Heaps. 
A great deal has been said for a few years 


| past about compost heaps. They are servi- 


1st. They furnish a receptacle for every 
thing fitted to enrich the soil until it is con 
venient to apply it to the soil. 

2d. That which is thrown into a compost 


| heap may undergo decomposition and become 


more thoroughly fitted to nourish vegeta- 
tion. 

fvery farmer should have a compost heap. 
Into this should be thrown all the refuse mat- 
ter of the farm. The soot from the stove- 
pipesand chimneys, the ashes, saw-dust, soap- 
suds, dish-water, grass dug from path or 
garden, hair and hoofs of animals, blood ob- 


a | tained by slaughtering, animals dying by dis- 


|euse or accident, bones, unless it is prefer- 


soil, the manure of the pig-pen and poultry 
yard, the latter of which is too rich to apply 
directly to the soil where it is liable to come 
|in contact with the grain, being nearly as 
valuable as guano, the deposites of the out- 
house, and the solid and liquid manure of the 
barn-yard, containing the partia!ly decom- 





although it has been due these three years. | posed straw, hay, corn-stalks, and other waste 
Another has got a span of horses, harness | vegetable products, all of these should help 


and wagon, he wants to sell, that he may | 
leave for Pike's Peak. Another has a forty | 


acre tax title, he will sell, so that he may pay 
his way to Kansas, Another is offering his 
whole farm, stock and crop, that he may go 
to friends in California, Why Mr. Editor, 
there is hardly a farm in this county that is 
not for sale. There are any quantities of 
such property as I have enumerated above 
for sale. ‘The question with us is to find 
somebody that has got the money to buy 
with. That is the main question just now. 








wou'd be of a small size at birth, (the Dur-| 


Yours, D. 


to form the compost heap. With this may 
also be profitably mixed a quantity of muck. 
The latter usually possesses but slight ferti- 
lizing power, as it manifests but little tenden- 
cy to undergo decomposition. But the fer- 
mentation of the animal manure will induce 
rapid decay and make it a speedy and valua- 
ble fertilizer. The manure and muck may 
conveniently be arranged in alternate layers, 
The liquid manure of the stable and barn- 
yard being brought by a drain to a reservoir 
contiguous to the heap, may from time to 
time be pumped on the mass. The office 
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answered by this liquid is two-fold. 


should always be observed; never throw 
quick-lime or other caustic alkalies into the 
heap, as they will be sure to drive the am- 
monical salts off into the air. Farmers would 
find it profitable to sprinkle plaster quite 
freely in their stables, and over the manure of 
the barn-yards, thereby converting the am- 
monia into a sulphate of ammonia, prevent- 
ing its escape as a gas—Prof. Fiske’s Ad- 
dress. 

Tobacco, its culture. 

The Baltimore American Farmer, being 
asked for its opinion on the profits of cultiva- 
ting Tobacco as a steady crop, says “It is no 
argument that the crop of wheat will fail next 
year, because it failed last year, and the very 
juclination so common now, to abandon wheat 
or corn in a measure, and adopt tobacco, is 
tending at once to raise the price of the for- 
mer, and depress the latter. So that the new 
tobacco planter, by the time he gets his 
houses built, and himself and his farm hands 
sufficiently familiar with a crop which re- 
quires much experience to manage to advan- 
tage, may find the price again at a very low 
figure. 

Tobacco culture, while it is not so directly 
exhausting to the land as is generally repre- 
sented, so engrosses the labor of the farm as 
to interfere seriously with improvement. We 
recommend its culture, therefore, only to 
those whose farms, fences, etc. may be in 
good condition, and who may have labor at 
command to which they cannot give other- 
wise profitable employment. 

The Connecticut Homestead also remarks 
“Since oar connection with the Homestead, 
we have of course had our attention much 
drawn to the crop, which, though cultivated 
for scores of years in this (Hartford) county, 
has yet the look of a foreigner; the crop 
which many are looking upon as the most 
profitable raised upon the farm; yet which 
many view asthe most detrimental ; the crop 
which when well managed is one of the readi- 
est ways that the farmer has, and which actu- 
ally does bring more money into Hartford 
county directly than any other crop, probably 
than all other crops put together. 

We have heard both sides argued, that is, 
whether tobacco is on the whole beneficial or 
injurious to the farm, and have pretty care- 
fully watched the whole operation. Our con- 
clusion in the matter 1s, that it is an injury to 
most farms, that on one farm in ten perhaps 
it is no serious detriment, and that not more 
than one farmer in a hundred is really bene- 
fited by raising tobacco. We have never seen 
but one farm on which we thought the crop 
was not an injury to the general agriculture 
of the farm. Doubtless there are others, 
perhaps more than we think, but certain it is 
they are rare. The troub'e is, the crop de- 
mands and must have attention that should 
be devoted to other things. It absorbs im- 
mense quantities of manure, and can not or 
does not take its place in any rotation, as it 
does best when kept year after year on the 
same land. We have expressed these senti- 
ments before, and sincerely advise no one to 
begin to cultivate it ; there are other and more 
profitable kinds of farming.” 

Value of Grade Shorthorns, 

To show the value of a single cross of 
Shorthorn blood on the common scrub, or un- 
improved cattle, Isend you the weight of a 
cow five years old, whose dam was a common 
black serub, and sire, a fine Shorthorn—weigh- 
ed in October last, off grass, and had been win- 
tered the previous winter in a cheap way, 
mainly ina stock field ; the weight was 1542 
Ibs. She was remarkably fine in bone, hido 
and hair, and owed her weight. to extreme 
fatness, which no pure scrub could attain in 
two years’ feeding. Her dam, at the same 
age, and with the same feed, would have 
drawn about 1050 to 1100 lbs. Now what 
would the farmers of the State gain if a hun- 
dred thousand of their scrub cows were re- 
placed with such half bloods as the above? 
To be sure, there would not be an everage 
improvement of four or five hundred weight, 
but the half of it might be had: some of the 
half blood steers, at three years old, show at 
equal excess in weight over the pure scrubs, 
as the above cow. 

When will the many sce the advantage to 
themselves, and the country, too, to improve 
their stock ?— Pickaway, in Ohio Farmer. 
Harris’ Insects, 

The Legislature of Massachusetts have 
been petitioned to undertake the republication 
of the Treatise on Insects, by Dr. Harris, 
which was made in the form of a report, somé 
years ago. In the new work it is proposed 
to have accurate drawings of the insects, e0- 
grave and printed, to accompany the report. 
This would render the Treatise much more 
complete than it is at present. . 
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Remarks upon the Doings of the Fruit- 
grower’s Society of Western N. Y. 


From the similarity of climate and soil be- 
tween Western New York and Eastern and 
Central Michigan, the discussions of this so- 
ciety must involve much that is of interest 
here. Its winter session was held on the 5th 
and 6th days of the present month, and was 
well attended by the most prominent nursery- 
men and fruit-growers of that region. The 
following are among the subjects discussed. 

RIPENING WINTER PEARS. 

A few years ago it was taught by the best 
authorities upon this subject, that winter 
pears must be wrapped separately in papers, 
and placed in tight boxes, ina cool place, 
till about the proper time for maturing; when 
they must be brought into a warm room to 
ripen. ‘These discussions, however, have elic- 
ited the fact that, in most cases, if not always, 
this is unnecessary. ‘he general practice 
now is to pack them in the same manner as 
russet apples, and suffer them to ripen in the 
cellar. The writer has practiced this method 
or several years with such kinds as Vicar of 
Winkfield, Beurre d’Aremburg, Winter Nelis, 
and others, and always with good success.— 
Should this process prove generally successful 
it will, doubtless, prove an inducement to the 
more extensive planting of winter pears. 

THE CURCULIO. 

The “Little Turk,” it seems, has not yet 
forgotten to make his mark among them, and 
as usual, the discussions elicited various 
modes of heading off his attacks; such as the 
rooting of swine, and the scratching of fowls, 
offensive odors, &c. But the general testi- 
mony was, that jarring the trees and killing 
the beetles, thoroughly and perseveringly 
practiced, was the only truly reliable mode 
yet known. 

The habits of this diminutive but potent 
efiemy, are, obviously, but imperfectly under- 
stood. We hear of reliable cases of the sa- 
ving of crops by a pavement under the trees, 
by covering the earth about the trees with a 
mulch of fermenting manure, by planting the 
trees with the branches suspended over water, 
and other devices, which seem to indicate 
that the enemy in question is “long headed,” 
as well as long nosed, and that the egg is not 
deposited until the surrounding region has 
been reconnoitered to determine whether the 
ground beneath is ina suitable state to re- 
ceive and protect the insect during its chang- 
es. 

Experience, however, has demonstrated 
this fine theory is not true in general prac- 
tice, but whether because the enemy is too 
smart, or not smart enough, is yet to be de- 
termined. 

Offensive odors would doubtless do the 
business, if we could shut up our trees; but, 
out of doors, the free winds play such pranks 
that our “mustard pots” are generally of 
but little use. 

Again, we attempt to “throw dust in his 
eyes,” but he usually shows himself more per- 
severing than we are, and, very likely, makes 
a clean sweep while we are lying upon eur 
oars. 

The writer has saved several fine crops of 
plums by the process of jarring, persevering- 
ly kept up, from the time the first punctured 
are discoverable, until the final disappearance 
of the pest; performing the operation twice 
a day, (early in the morning and at noon,) ex- 
cept on windy days, when they will not be 
at work. 

APPLES FOR MARKET. 

Under this head a discussion was had up- 
ou the most profitable varieties to be planted 
in a market orchard of one thousand trees. 
It was generally conceded that such an or- 
chard should comprise mainly winter varieties, 
and the first choice of all seemed to be the 
Baldwin; then Rhode Island Greening, Rox- 
bury Russett, Tompkins County King, Nor- 
thern Spy, Twenty ounce, Talman Sweeting, 
Fall Pippin, Esopus Spitzenburg, and Lowell. 
The prevailing feeling seemed to be in favor 
of very few varieties; generally not more 
than three or four; while several would have 
but one variety—the Baldwin. 

From the report of their deliberations, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the Baldwin 
atands pre-eminent among growers in the re- 
gion represented, and there would also seem 
to be a growing tendency to limit the number 
of varieties planted. No doubt nurserymen 
would prefer the Baldwin for this purpose, 
ag it isa very free, strong grower ; while most 
orchadists will like it for its early bearing, and 
the fine size and color of its fruit; but it 
has also some drawbacks. It bears only in 
alternate years, under ordinary treatment; 
atid, although the writer cannot speak for 
Western New York, at the West, and even 


in New England, where it originated, it some- | low clay, slightly mixed with fine sand.— 
times suffers seriously from the severity of} I have found the roots of young apple trees, 
not more that four inches in diameter, which 
had penetrated four feet downwards into this 
clay, and ten feet from the collar of the tree, 


the winter. 

In this regiou the Red Canada is quite as 
good a bearer, and usually produces more or | 
less fruit every year; while its fruit may be 
kept from one to two months longer than that 
of the Baldwin, which it equals in size, and 
exceeds in ‘beauty. It can therefore be 
brought into market later in the season, 
when fruit is searce and dear. The Red Can- 
ada, however can never become a favorite 
with nurserymen, as it is a very slender grow- 
er. It should therefore be always worked 
upon strong stocks, at standard height, when 
it will soon form a good head. 

The society, seem, in their deliberations, to 
make no allowance for the different circum- 
stances under which growers are placed.— 
When a man is making this his sole business, 
especially if near a good market, he will, al- 
most necessarily, employ a greater number of 
varieties; as he will wish to distribute his 
gathering, and sales, over as much of the 
season as possible, He will also find a va- 
riety of tastes to be suited, while varieties 
will be wanted for eooking, as well as for 
the dessert. To meet all these wants, he will 
need from fifteen to twenty or twenty-five va- 
rieties. 

Others, more remote from market, or 
with their time occupied with other matters, 
may find themselves better suited with fewer, 
or possibly with a single variety, which they 
can gather at once, and market in mass, if de- 
sired. It is, however, well to remember the 
Yankee adage, “ never risk all upon a single 
venture.” Varieties are not all affected alike 
by variations of climate, and a single variety 
may sometimes totally fail from this cause, 
while others produce fair crops. Of this fact 
we have an illustration in the experience of 
the past season, when the frnit gathered was, 
mostly, the produce of a very limited number 
of varieties. 

A few years since, we were upon the ex- 
treme of planting too many sorts. We are 
now, apparently, verging upon the opposite: 
by planting too few. 

AUTUMN OR SPRING—TRANSPLANTING ORCHARD 
TREES. 

The association seemed to be very much at 
a loss in this matter, some claiming that more 
fall planted trees were lost, while others ur- 
ged that this was due to neglect of after cul- 
ture, in not breaking up the crust formed by 
the rains of winter, from planting in wet 
grounds, or from neglect to guard against the 
swaying of the wind in exposed localities. 

One circumstance, in the estimation of the 
writer, of quite as much importance as any 
other in determining this question, is not al- 
luded to in the discussions, viz: the liability 
to winter kill after fall planting, should the 
succeeding winter prove unusually severe. It 
may be assumed as a fact, that this liability 
is somewhat increased by removal and plant- 
ing in the fall, and, also, by taking the trees 
from the comparative shelter of the nursery, 
and placing them in the open ground. Since 
witnessing the effects of the recent severe 
winters, it has been a favorite practice with 
the writer, to take up trees in the fall, and 
heel them in, in some sheltered place, taking 
care to work the soil well among the roots, 
and to cover them thoroughiy, placing them 
if convenient, where the snow will entirely 
cover the tops. In this way, even half hardy 
trees will pass safely through the severest 
winter, and may be planted inthe spring 
with more certainty than if left exposed in 
the nursery rows. Another consideration in 
favor of this practice is, that purchasers of- 
ten find their trees suffering from the effect 
of the winter, although they may give no in- 
dications of the fact until they commence 
their growth for the season, a difficulty which 
this practice would entirely obviate. 


T. T. Lyon. 
Plymouth, January 31st, 1859. 


THE PEAR. 
BY PROF. J. C. "HOLMES, LANSING. 
( Continued from page 43.) 

Upon looking for something in relation to 
pear culture on the prairie soils of Illinois, 
I find a report made some years since, by our 
old and valued friend, Dr. J, A. Kennicott. 
He says: “C. R. Overman, Pomologist, of 
Canton, IIl., writes me, ‘ That the natural soil 
of our country is evidently an alluvial de- 
posit, abounding more or less with lime ; that 
of the prairies is a rich black loam, on an 
average two feet in depth, with a trace of 
fine sand. In the timbered lands, a strong 
clay soil, of less depth, generally predomi- 
nates, though in some places it is a deep, rich, 
pliable loam, similar to that of river bottoms.’ 

“Mr. E. Harkness writes me: ‘ My local- 
ity is twenty miles from Peoria, Lat. 40 deg, 
30 min., on the table lands, elevated about 
250 feet from the Illinois river. The soil is 





a rich dry mould, resting upon a bed of yel- 





so that this may be regarded as permeable to 
the roots of trees.’ 

“Mr. L. Dunlap says: ‘ The whole country 
north of ‘The Coal Region’ appears to be 
underlaid with lime rock, of various qualities, 
of unequal strata, and irregular dip. It occa- 
sionally crops out, and furnishes an excellent 
caustic lime for building and agricultural 
purposes, while in some places, it is magnesia, 
and highly charged with sulphate of iron. 
‘There is a great abundance of lime in our 
subsoil, everywhere, through this region, and 
I doubt not iron and potash, ina liberal pro- 
portion. Probably nine-tenths of this region 
has a clay subsoil, the balance, sand and 
gravel. The white clay isof various depths; 
I have found it from 15 to 25 feet; and then 
blue clay to the depth of forty feet; after 
that quick sand, above the lime-stone.’” 

To the above Dr. Kennicott adds: “Pears 
are apt to make too much wood here, late in 
the summer. Many of mine, in the orchard 
that had made great growth, were winter 
killed down to the snow. The trunk being 


If the population consult their own interests, 
and would develop the resources Providence 


has placed at their command, they will soon 
become the pear growers of the nation. 

All localities inour country are not natur- 
ally blessed as is Detroit, with the capabilities 
of rearing this fruit almost spontaneously.— 
It is hoped that these views may not deter 
any one from attempting its cultivation in a 
judicious manner. 

‘“*Some localities abound in the necessary 
food. The green sands and mass of the ter- 
tiary formation in New Jersey are rich in 
those elements. The debris of the trap- 
dykes, in some parts of Connecticut, contain 
them, especially potash in abundance; and 
there is little doubt that if the clays composing 
the banks of the Detroit river were analyzed, 
they would be found to contain more than a 
usual amount of the phosphates.” 





black and dead, the branches green, and the 
foliage opening well, when they were dis- 
covered and amputated below the line of de- 
markation, and a few of them have sent upa 
fine shoot from above the bud.” 

I will introduce one more extract from the 
writiugs of pomologists of other States, then 
speak more particularly of our own locality. 

In September, 1853, Prof, J. P. Kirtland, 
the eminent horticulturist of Cleveland, Ohio, 
addressed a letter to the “ Northwestern 
Fruit Growers Association.” In that letter 
I find the following remarks with regard to 
pear culture, viz: 

“Fi ty years since, my attention was direc- 
ted to the cultivation of the pear, by the ob- 
servation of an old and experienced nursery- 
man. At that day there might be seen, in 
certain localities, a few lofty and venerable 
pear trees, the productions, perhaps, of the 
seventeenth century. They were still healthy 
and productive. The varieties were limited, 
but embraced, among others, the Summer 
Bon Cretien, then known as the Summer Bell; 
one akin to the Julienne of the present day; 
and another universally denominated the 
Summer, or Harvest Pear. 

«Few trees of recent growth were to be met 
with, and it was then, as at present, a popular 
belief that this fruit could not be cultivated 
with any prospect of success. Of course, not 
many efforts were made, and they were illy 
directed. Their results seemed, in most in- 
stances, to confirm the correctness of popular 
opinion yet occasionally a young tree would 
thriye in spite of adverse circumstances. 

“T have recently had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the lofty and beautiful pear trees on 
both margins of the Detroit river, in Michi- 
gan and Canada. These trees were planted 
by the early French population, and have sur- 
vived from one to two centuries. Many of 
them were loaded with fruit at the time of 
my visit. 

“The day has passed when horticulturists 
should, like our soap making mothers of old, 
impute such diverse results to ‘ good and bud 
luck.” 'The cause for the apparently opposite 
results of attempts at cultivating this fruit, 
are worthy of investigation.” 

The Professor raises the three folloming 
queries, viz: 

« First. Why was the first stock of pear 
trees, reared in Connecticut, Ohio and Michi- 
gan, thus thrifty and healthy? 

Second. Why have more recent attempts 
at rearing this tree been less successful than 
the first? 

Third. Why, in certain localities, has the 
pear tree continued healthy, and endured to 
such extreme age?” 

After discussing these questions at length, 
Prof, Kirtland remarks: ‘ The pear tree re- 
quires a rather moist and tenacious soil ; not, 
however, wet and saturated with stagnant 
water. It placed on a loamy or clayey soil, 
abounding in the requisite inorganic elements, 
with pure water percolating beneath at a depth 
at which it can merely be reached by the ex- 
treme roots, this tree will be as hardy, strong- 
growing and durable-as the oak, 


Climate also exerts an influence over its 
health and prolificness. Contiguity to large 
bodies of water seems to temper the severity 
of the cold of winter, and prevents the oc- 
currence of the frozen sap blight; and in 
summer the moist emanations prevent the 
scorching impressions of the sun, both on 
the foliage and fruit. Detroit and its vicinity 
are naturally furnished with the necessary re- 
quisites for producing this fruit on an exten- 
sive scale. Hundreds of acres of land might 





be advantageously employed for this purpose, 











Soil and climate have much to do with our 


“ good or bad luck” in fruit culture, yet soil 
and climate will not do it all; if we expect 
to reap a rich, and an abundant harvest, we 
must study and labor. 


It will be seen by the above extracts from 


the writings of successful pomologists, that 
there is, among them a slight difference of 
opinion with regard to soils best suited to the 
healthy growth of the pear tree. The difference 
is but slight; in the main they agree. 


With regard to the old pear trees so often 


quoted as standiug upon the banks of the 


Detroit river, it will be noticed that nearly, 


if not all the largest specimens stand upon 


clay banks, or ridges. I will refer you, Mr. 
Editor, to a few of these trees that stand so 
near your residexce, and others so near the 
route you daily travel in passing to and from 
your place of business, that you need not step 
out of your way to examine them. 

A short time since, some very fine speci- 
mens stood upon the Jones farm, nearly in 
front of your dwelling. One very large one 
stood where the Gas works are now located. 
One or two stand in the garden of &. Zug, 
Esq. ; one is now standing in the garden of 
E. P. Hastings, Esq., on the corner of Third 
and Congress street ; one upon a lot belong- 
ing to D. 8. Osborn, Esq., and situated on the 
north side of Congress street, near Third.— 
Others were in that vicinity, and perhaps 
they still remain there ; it is possible they 
have been removed to make way for improve- 
ments that are going on in that part of the 
city. When you look at these old trees per- 
haps you will say they are not upon ridges 
of elay, but are upon quite level ground. It 
is so now, for as the city has extended in 
that direction the ground has been graded. 

It is not many years since there was adeep 
ravine between Congress and Larned streets; 
I think it was the bed of the river Savoyard; 
the water from this ravine emptied into the 
Detroit river through a s'one culvert near 
what Is now the foot of Fourth street. The 
bank of the river has been cut down and the 
ravine has been filled up, thus bringing the 
ground where the trees stand, more upon a 
level than formerly. The trees themselves, 
old, healthy and prolifie, are sufficient evi- 
dence that the soil upon which they stand 
supplies them with the nourishment they re- 
quire. 

I think we can safely take the hint from 
these trees and plant our pear trees upon a 
sim'lar soil, and if we have the soil but not 
the banks, the ridges and the slopes, we must 
plant upon the level ground, but by all means 
underdrain and pulverize it well. I have 
pursued this latter course and found it to 
answer the purpose. 

(T'o be continued.) 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 








The Clara Grape. 

The Horticulturist for February contains a draw- 
ing of the leaf and fruit of the Clara Grape.-- 
“Bunch medium, berry medium: round, green, 
faintly tinged with salmon when exposed to the 
sun ; flesh tender, juicy, flavor rich, sweet and de- 
licious, quality best.” Period of maturing Septem- 
ber. From the drawing, we should consider the 
fruit, rather below medium insize, but possibly the 
quality makes up for this. 

The Achimenes, 

Daniel barker of Springtield, thus writes of the 
Achimenea tribe ‘* Amongst the summer flowering 
plants of the greenhouse, it will not be too much 
to say that the many varieties of the Achimenia 
are amongst the most useful and beautiful cul- 
tivated. Itis indeed difficult to conceive any- 
thing more beautiful than a collection of those 
superb flowers when in a high state of cultivation, 
At no very remote period the Achimenia coccine- 
rae was the only one cultivated, but owing to the 
rapid introduction within the lastfew years of new 
and improved varieties, of almost every color, 
they are now very numerous, and many of them 
are extremely beautiful, and well worth all the 
care which may be bestowed upon them. Assum- 
mer flowering plants for the greenhouse they are 
invaluable ; their flowers when once developed 
continue in perfection for several months. The 
following are enumerated as choice varieties : A. 
Meteor, a rich crimson scarlet; A. Leighi, a light 
purple. A. Dr. Hopf, white, with a beautifal lilac 








centre. A. Edmond Bossieu, white, beautifully 


varied with lilac. A, Longiflora major the finest 
blue in cultivation. A. Margaretta, snow waite 
blossoms. 


The best New Roses of 1858. 

A correspondent of the Horticulturist, writing 
from London, names the Eveque de Nimes, a crim- 
son, and Triomphe de l’Exposition, and Colonel 
Rougemont as tae favorite hybrid perpetuals of 
those produced during the season of 1858. Louis 
Chaix is a superb crimson, descended from Geant 
des Battailles, which is very promising. 


How the Garden should be Located, 
The situation of a vegetable and fruit garden is 
of more importance than the goil, for witk drain- 
ing and manipulation the latter can be made what 
you please. But the location cannot be altered 
when once fixed. The very best situation and as- 
pect for such a garden, is one moderately elevated 
and sheltered on the north and west by distant but 
not contiguous trees. No place is better situated 
than the slope of a hill facing the south west, back- 
ed on the north by a grove of trees of large size, 
and sheltered on the west in the same manner.— 
What is called a deep free loam is the most suita- 
ble for all kinds of crops, and the nearer other 
soils can be made to resemble that kind of soil, the 
better, As a general rule clayey soils are better 
than sandy ones, although they involve more labor 
they give a better return. 
Conquering the Peach Tree Grub. 

Lewis Jones of Centrevilie, Wayne Co., writes 
to the Indiana Farmer his experience and mode 
of preventing the ravages of the peach tree worm 
which is very simple, and as follows: 

Some six years ago I put ont a small lot of peach 
stones, J put them in two rows. They grew very 
well the first season. The second year I discover- 
ed something was the matter with them ; on ex- 
amination I found them ina manner used up by 
the grub. I bad heard lime and sand recommend- 
ed ; it was stated if you would remove the earth 
from around the trees and fill it up with this mix- 
ture, it would protect them from injury; so I 
removed the earth from around my two rows 
of trees, and filled up one row with the mix- 
ture. My lime and sand gave out, so I left the 
other row with the earth removed. In a short 
time I saw a decided improvement in the row that 
had nothing put around the roots. These which 
had not been injured too much by the grubs have 
borne several crops of peaches, and are still alive, 
and have a good lot of fruit buds on them this sea- 
son. The row that had the lime end sand put 
around them has been dead some four years. I 
set my trees out about four inches deeper than 
they stood in the nursery. I have generally plant- 
ed inthe Spring. About the lst of July, after 
planting them,I remove the earth from them, 
by taking a sharp shovel and removing the earth, 
so as to have a hole about four inches deep, and 
about one foot across, slanting from each side to 
the body of the tree, so that when there comes a 
shower of rain the water will stand over the roots, 
and around the body of the tree. I remove the 
earth from around my trees the first of July every 
season, I never suffer these holes around my trees 
to get filled up, only as the showers wash in the 
dirt. My trees are not hurt any with the grub. 

New Plants amongst the Florists, 

The Country Gentleman states that at no period 
has there been so much interest manifested in the 
importation and cultivation of rare plants for the 
greenhouse and conservatory, by the nurserymen 
and florists near New York, Brooklyn and Albany, 
who have now on hand more really choice and 
expensive varieties than has ever before been sub- 
mitted to the public. Amongst these the follow- 
ing are named and described : 

Beconia REx—A choice plant of the familiar 
family of Begonia, attractive by its ample foliage, 
distinctly marked with a broad zone or belt ef 
white on the green ground. We have not seen it 
in bloom. 

BEGONIA PicTAa—As its name implies. another 
Begonia, with variegated foliage, with a downy 
surface, similar in texture to the Gesneria zelyina. 

FARFUGIUM GRANDE—-A very peculiar com. 
posite plant, very similar in the form of its foliage 
to the well-known Tussilago. The leavesare am- 
ple, dark green, roundish, marked with golden 
yellow blotches; said to be almost hardy in 
Europe, but we fear will not prove so here. This 
plant is to be found in one or two collections in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere, 

GARDENIA CITRIODORA—A very neat plant, with 
profuse clusters of fragrant white flowers in the 
axilis of the leaves; blooms when quite small ; 
will prove a great acquisition. 

GENETYLLIS FUCHSIOIDES—Belongs to a little 
cultivated tribe of green-house plants—resembles 
a myrtle in its general appearance, with large 
pendulous flowers, somewhat similar in form toa 
small bud of Magnolia before expansion—color 
red. 

ADHATODA CYDONIAFOLIA—Though not new, 
has rarely been met with in bloom in this section. 
It has beautiful white and blush pink flowers, two- 
lipped, gaping, pubescent, like plants of the same 
tribe in form ; foliage a beantiful glossy green. 


Verbenas, 

We call attention to the list of Verbenas adver- 
tised by Messrs. Hubbard & Davis for the coming 
spring. These plants are all raised with great 
care by Hr. Hubbard himself, and the list shows 
the choicest and newest varieties. As an orna- 
ment, the cheapest, most showy and most lasting, 
for small or large door yards, there are few plants 
that will cempare with the Verbena. A small bed 
or mound, of six or eight feet in diameter, may he 
made a perfect blaze of crimson, and purple and 
white, and the intermediate shades, with a very 
small outlay fora dozen of pots at the season 
when it is proper to bed them out ; and a little at- 
teution to pegthem down ; and one of the best ar- 
ticles to peg down with are ladies’ hair pins, which 
may be got at cheap enough rates to make the ex- 
pense of no account, The beds only want to he 
kept clean, and to be composed of good light rich 
soil, a little inclined to sand. Whoever has » 
good mound one summer and fall, we feel certaim 
will not be without it the next, and perhaps will 
have two. 
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SHADE TREES. 


BY EDWARD MASON, 
Concluded. from page 44, 

In forming rows of street trees, we would 
use the European Lime—Tilia Europea— 
or its congener, the American Bass-wood; 
among these we would mix the elm, the oak, 
maple, the western plane, the birch, and the 
becch; of the |. tter tree the copper and pur- 
ple varieties are very beautiful, and differing 
g0 much from other deciduous trees, in the 
color of their foliage, they present a remark- 
able and striking contrast. The whitewood, 
or tulip-tree — Liriodendron T'ulipifera— 
is a maguificent tree, which should be planted 
in lawns and parks, as it is well calculated to 
adorn such places. We don’: approve of the 
Canadian poplar, or the white poplar, for 
street planting, as they come into leaf too 
late in the spring, and cast their foliage too 
early in tho fall; they also grow loose and 
spreading, and do not form very thick heads. 
The Lombardy poplar grows perfectly up- 
right, and is well calculated for the lawns of 
suburban villas, and such places, where it may 
be contrasted with drooping, or spreading 
trees. The Grey poplar— Populus cane- 
scens—is remarkable for the downy white- 
ness of the underside of its leaves, which 
gives them a silvery appearance when tossed 
by the wind. A few trees of this variety 
may be planted in the streets, as they look 
very well when contrasted with trees of a 
dark foliage. 

We have directed attention to the useful- 
ness of the wil'ow tribe; they should be 
planted by every farmer, especially on prairies 
and other bleak situations, where wood is 
scarce. The Canadian poplar will also be 
found extremely valuable in such localities. 
It is well known that although the greater 
part of the United States is covered with 
timber, or has beon so until Jately, there are 
many portions of them in which wood is ex- 
tremely scarce; and the cultivation of these 
trees for shade and shelter, is beginning to 
be a matter of the utmost importance. It 
has been satisfactorily proved, that trees and 
plants, when raised around the homestead, 
tend to promote the health of the inhabitants, 
as they attract and absorb those deleterious 
vapors and gases which are the principal 
cause of fever, ague, and many other bilious 
diseases. The shelter of trees in winter as- 
sists in sustaining the health and vigor of do- 
mestic animals, and enables them to support 
their good condition without the consump- 
tion of that extraordinary quantity of food, 
which in cold seasons, is necessary for the 
production of heat. 

It is bad economy, as well as corrupt taste, 
to cut down and clear away the forest, with- 
out leaving a solitary tree for shade, shelter 
or ornament, as the good offices which trees 
perform are manifold,—they attract moisture 
from the clouds, and cause the precipitation 
of showers ; they return their decayed foliage 
to the earth, to increase the fertility of the 
soil, and become the food of a new race of 
plants. In those countries where the forests 
have been entirely removed, and no trees 
planted, the soil has become barren, and the 
once fertile plains have degenerated into an 
arid desert, in which springs become dried up 
and rivers cease to flow—a sad warning to 
those who cut down trees and neglect to 
plant for shade or shelter. 

We have lately seen in an agricultural 
periodical, some notices of a farmer who 
makes a practice of purchasing neglected 
and worn out lands, for the purpose of im- 
proving and beautifying them, and that when 
he has succeeded in doing so, he sells and 
realizes a large profit. Itis well known that 
no money can be better expended than that 
which is laid out in the planting of orchards, 
gardens and shade trees. 

There are many beautiful flowering shrubs, 
and climbing plants which assist in forming a 
gratefal shade around the homestead. Some 
of these are useful as well as ornamental ; fore- 
most among these is the grape vine, which 
should be cultivated by every householder, 
not only on account of its delicious fruit, but 
also for the shade and ornament which its 
foliage affords. 

The hop is a very valuable plant,which runs 
up quickly, and forms a pleasing shude, especi- 
ally when raised on trellises or porches, or any 
contrivances calculated to form a shady re. 
cess. 

There is another plant which is native to 
this country, and is highly esteemed in 
Europe, on account of its large and beautiful 
foliage ; we allude to the Birt-wort—Aristo- 
lophia Sipho—a climbing plant of a singular 
beauty, which is well calculated to ornament 
suburban lawns and pleasure grounds. 

The Virginian creeper is also well worthy 
of being planted, as its foliage is showy and 
ornamental, especially in the fall when it as- 
eumes a brilliant scarlet color. 


if, as Shakspeare tells us, there are 

“ Tongues in trees, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
a collection of historic trees might be made 
ne very college park, with’ much advantage 
to the students. What American would not 
be delighted to see a memento of the Treaty 
Elm of Pennsylvania, or the Charter Oak of 
Connecticut ; of the latter tree it issaid that 
several hundred acorns were planted some 
years ago, and a healthy progeny of young 
oaks have been raised from them, which are 
much prized in the eastern States. When 
Lafayette visited Boston in 1824, he said, 
that the inhabitants of that city, so famed in 
the revolution, “ should never forget the spot 
where stood the famous Liberty Tree of Bos- 
ton.” A college park would be a very suita- 
ble repository for such historical treasures; 
indeed, the whole sylvz of North America, 
with a few exceptions, might be represented 
in such places. The majority of European 
trees grow fre:ly in this climate; specimens 
of them weuld add considerably to the value 
of the collection. 

Before the site of the Agricultural College 
was selected, we suggested that the most 
suitable place for this institution would be 
about midway between Ann Arbor and 
Ypsilanti, as by this means, the students of 
the University, as well as those of the Nor- 
mal School, would have an opportunity of 
visiting the college and farm, and deriving 
benefit and instruc‘ion, which might be of 
infinite service to them in after life. Nearly 
all the Universities of Europe have Botanic 
Gardens connected with them, in which the 
students have an opportunity of seeing speci- 
mens of the vegetable kingdom collected 
from every part of the world. Would it not 
be possible to establish a Botanic Garden or 
arboretum at Ann Arbor, which would be of 
great assistance to the student of Natural 
History? 

For the sake of brevity we are obliged to 
omit the names of several trees which are 
well worthy of notice, but we could not in- 
troduce them into this paper. According 
as this State becomes settled and its inhabi- 
tants acquire permanent homes, we may ex- 
pect increased attention to the planting of 
orchards, gardens and shade trees. The skillful 
management of hedgerows, timber and orna- 
mental planting of every kind, has made 
nearly all England resemble a garden, or an 
improved demesne, increased the fertility of 
her soil, mitigated tne rigors.of winter, and 
added to the comfort and enjoyment of her 


people, justifying the following allusion : 
The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amid their tall, ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land. 
The deer across their greensward bound, 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 


The Cottage Homes of England 

By thousands on her plains, 
_ They are smiling o’er the silvery brooks, 

And by their hamlet fanes, 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 
Each from its nook of leaves, 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 
As the bird beneath their eaves, 


It is strange that even well-educated per- 
sons are to be found, who, though ardent 
admirers of every thing rare and beautiful in 
literature and art—those who are powerfully 
affected with the perfections of a poem, a 
piece of sculpture, or a painting, are not at 
all sensible to the beauties of a tree ora 
flower. This is certainly the effect of super- 
ficial judgment ; for there is no truth of which 
philosophers have been longer convinced, 
than that the realities of nature infinitely 
surpass the most perfect imitations of art. 
Surely it is inconsistency to be transported 
with the works of a poor mortal, and find no 
rapture in viewing these highly finished pic- 
tures in which it is easy to trace the hand of 
the Omnipotent. 

In conclusion, we would direct the reader 
to those places where the most rare and 
beautiful trees, plants and flowers, are col- 
lected and propagated, and fitted for adorning 
lawns, parks, or pleasure grounds ; we mean 
the establishments of those nurserymen, 
gardeners, and florists, who devote time, and 
care, and capital to the selection and manage- 
ment of every kind of tree and plant, that 
would be likely to prove useful or ornumen- 
tal. To all those who wish to increase the 
value of their homesteads and the health 
and comfort of the community, we would say, 


in the words of the old proverb, 
“ Be always sticking in a tree, 
‘T will be growing while you’re sleeping.” 








The Spanish Fowl. 

The white face is the point of the Spanish 
fowls, but it must be allied with longish taper 
legs, fine plumage, proper comb and carriage, 
and the tapering body of the head. A white 
face on an ordinary black hen does not make 
her a Spanish fowl. There is sometimes an 
admixture of red in the face, but this is con- 
sidered a “ flaw,” and breeders try to get rid 





FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
MANGEL WURZEL CROP. 


As grown at the Glassnevin Agricultural School, 
Dublin, I. eland. 


BY WILLIAM BOYLE. 


As the subject of the Mangel Wurzel crop 
is one of very great importance to the agricul- 
tural community of these countries, and as it 
is at present engaging a large share of atten- 
tion, as shown by the numerous queries ad- 
dressed to you on its cultivation, & , I have 
thought that the following remarks might 
not be devoid of interest to some of the read- 
ers of your Journal, The crop of the various 
sorts of Mangel grown on this farm in the 
past year, as the subjoined table will show, 
was very superior. I admit that the roots 
were not such monsters in size as are to be 
seen at the exhibitions of farm produce, and 
which, I believe, it is pretty generally ac- 
knowledged do not obtain their great magni- 
tude by ordinary manuring aud management. 
I have often thought (and if I mistake not, 
the same feeling is becoming pretty general) 
that it would be both more sensible, and more 
useful, to offer prizes for a well cultivated 
and generally good crop of some extent than 
holding out inducements to growers to spend se 
much of their time in raising a few giant roots. 
I shall now proceed to detail as concisely 
as possible the mode of management adopted 
in the cultivation of the crop on this farm. I 
may premise that the soi! is formed from the 
calp, or mountain limestone, and the division 
of the farm on which the Mangels were g:own 
has been thorough-drained toa depth of about 
33 feet. In Dec. 1857 a two-horsa plough, 
turning a furrow 6 inchesin depth, was follow- 
ed by 16 of the pupils, who, with the ordina- 
ry spades stirred the soil to the depth of 8 in- 
ches, and at thesame time threw up a por- 
tion of the subsoil on the surface. A subsoil 
plough, drawn by a pair of bullocks, followed 
and loosened the subsoil to an additional 
depth of 6 inches. The land remained in this 
state until the first week in April, when the 
rough surface which the field presented after 
the subsoiling (or partial trenching) had been 
finely reduced by the winter's frost. A dou- 
ble turn of the grubber, and one harrowing, 
followed by the roller, prepared the land for 
drillinng. The drills were made 32 inches 
wide, and only as many drills opened as could 
be manured, closed, and sown on the same or 
following day. The farm-yard manure intend- 
ed for this crop had been previously well pre- 
pared, and when applied at the time of sowing 
the crop, it was in a well decomposed condi- 
tion. By attention to this point, and sowing the 
seed on the freshly made up drills, I have nev- 
er failed to secure a full plant of Mangels 
even in the driest season. The sowing of the 
crop commenced on the 24th of April, and en- 
ded on the 4th of May, heavy rains having in- 
terrupted the sowing for an entire week. 
The manures applied per statute acre were:— 
25 tons of farmyard dung, 14 ewt. of Peruvian 
guano, and 8 ewt. of salt. 

The salt was sown over the drills after 
spreading the farmyard manure; the drills 
were then made up with the double mould- 
board plough, the guano at the same time 
(mixed with mould) applied on the half-closed 
drill. The practice on this farm is to sow the 
seed by hand, and four of the pupils sowed a 
statute acre ina day of 10 hours. A portion 
of the seed was steeped before sowing, but 
with no apparent advantage. In thinning 
out the crop I prefer leaving two plants in 
one space (but not quite close together) for 
some time, and on going over them the sec- 
ond thinning the least promising plants are 
drawn out. This pays well for the additional 
expense incurred. ‘The distance between the 
plants on the drill is usually from 12 to 15 in- 
ches. Two hand hoeings and three drill 
grubbings, at different periods, complete the 
after culture. 

The early sown crop is more liable to throw 
up seed stems than later sowings, but the lat- 
ter will generaily be found deficient in acrea- 
ble produce when compared with the former. 
I have the seed stems cut off as soon as conve- 
nient after they appear, and in this way large 
roots are obtained, which, though they con- 
tain a large proportion of woody fibre, never- 
theless are of corsiderable value. I invaria- 
bly find the long red variety most subject to 
run to seed. 

Tho removal of a portion of the Mange! 
leaves has been a regular practice on this 
farm for many years; and as some of your 
correspondents seem to doubt the propriety 
of this course, I subjoin some statistics of the 
feeding obtained from this source, and (as ex- 
periments on this farm have shown) with very 
little injury, ifany, to the general crop, if the 
work is carefully performed. I began to 
strip off a portion of the under leaves about 
the beginning of September; but those only 
which showed signs of decay were removed. 
By going regularly over 10 statute acres from 
the above date to the end of October (when 
storing began) 60 tons of leaves were obtainod, 
which gave 160 stones per day for 60 days, 
Twenty-four milch cows were thas provided 

















of it as soon as possible, 


each with (in round numbers) 7 stones of 





leaves daily, and this quantity, with one feed 
of Turnips, aud good fresh straw, kept them 
in good condition, and in full milk during the 
above period. I calculate that it would take 
3 acres of Aberdeen or other Turnips to sup- 
ply the place of 60 tons of Mangel leaves, and 
the farmer and the chemist can both prove 
this to their satisfaction. I have also found, 
from numerous experiments carefully conduc- 
ted on this farm, that Mangel leaves are quite 
equal to Turnips or Italian Rye-grass for the 
production of milk and butter as regards 
quantity, but the butter produced from the 
former will be deficient in colour. 

I beg to call attention to the following ex- 
tract from Tynan’s pamphlet on the “ Culti- 
vation, &c., of Mangel Wurzel” :— 

“The value of Mangel leaves as food for 
milch cows stands high amongst green fodder, 
as tested by aseries of carefully conducted 
experiments made at this (the Albert) Insti- 
tution, of which the following table shows the 
results:— 





Butter pro- 








Date duced by 
No.|of experi- Kind of feeding. 40 quarts 

ment. of milk. 
1857. Tbs. ozs. 

1 |4th May. |Italian Rye-grass alone.... 8 5 

2 |4th Sept. |[talian Rye-grass & Pasture.| 3 18 

3 |28th Sept.|Mangel Leaves and Pasture..| 3 14 

4} 6th Oct. |Mangel Leaves alone......... 4 





*« The leaves of the plant,” remarks Profes- 
sor Wilson, “also appear to possess a far 
higher value, both as a feeding and asa ma- 
buring substance, than we are accustom- 
ed to assign to them Boussingault (Annales 
de Chimie) gives us an organic analysis of the 
roots and the leaves of the plants; a compa- 
rison between their respective compositions 
will be very much in favour of the leaves for 
the purposes just mentioned. The substance 
were dried necessarily previous to their ana!- 
ysis. ‘heir proportions of water were about 
the same, and their elementary composition 
was as follows :— 





| Root. | Root. \Leaves. 








ORTDON < ciecisevesnepeeceseuscs 42.75 | 42.93 | 88.1 
PUY GTORGN «sacs 5 ossissies ec cee sess 5.77 | 5.94) 5.1 
WETLON, cen cscwic ccs oeecccceeses 43.58 | 43.23 | 30.8 
TISCOROMN csc cisiess Secigsevseesees 1.66 | 1.66) 4.5 
PRB icteinie salsa siclaie aid eae ole niew ae 6.24 | 6.24 | 21.5 








Thus showing that, in a chemical point of 
view the leaves were three times as valuable 
as the same weight of roots would be.”—Jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, Vol. XIII., p. 160. 

The following table gives the acreable pro- 
duce, &c., of the several kinds of Mangel 
grown on this farm in the present year:— 

















Produce 
3 Varieties, Manures applied. | per statue 
Acre, 
ta |Tons cwt. 
25 tons farmyard,| 
1} Yellow Globe 13 ewt Per. guano, +35 
8 cwt. salt’ 
2 Long Red do do 84. OB 
8 Red Globe do do 35 2 
4 | Long Red Bugle do do 864 
5 Long Yellow do do 86 14 
6 —— do do 81 5 
TY aaa aa do do | 41 18 
8 | New Red Oval do do 31 0 








(er The entire crop of each variety was weighed, and 
1 ton per acre deducted for adhering clay. 

It will be seen thac the New Yellow Oval 
yielded 5 tons per acre more than any other 
of the 8 varieties and 10 tons per acre more 
than Nos. 6 and 8. For weight per acre, and 
beauty of shape, it appears to me that it will 
surpass ail the other sorts with which I am ac- 
quainted. The seed was obtained from 
Messrs. W. Drummond and Sons, Dawson 
Street, Dublin. The long yellow and the 
Long Red Bugle are the next highest on the 
list : the latter usually gives alarge produce; 
but, as it falls to either side of the drill at an 
early period ofits growth, it obstructs tho af- 
ter culture considerably. Besides, if frost 
should set in before storing it is more liable 
to injury than any other variety from its pecu- 
liar habit of growth. 





HOME NOTES, 


—_—— 


Weight of Corn. 

We find in the Connecticut Homestead, a 
report of a comparison of the yield of seve- 
ral varieties of corn, which is both useful and 
interesting. The comparison was made by 
two farmers, who were desirous of knowing 
what varieties of corn were most productive 
of shelled corn from corn in the ear. Five 
varieties were tried, namely: 1. Milford Yel- 
low, (eight rowed); 2. King Phillip; 3. Im- 
proved Dutton (twelve rowed); 4. Early 
Yellow ; 5. Mexican White, or Blaze (both 


eight rowed): 
W'gtof W’gt of W’gtof No, of W’gt of 
buears. cobs, corn, q’ts. bucorn. 


9} 29 16 58 





84 863 194 60 
83 373 20 614 
84 89 203 62 


If to this had been added the actual amount 
on an acre of cach kind, we should be then 
prepared to know which was the most profi- 
table. For instance, a friend of ours raised 
this season 120 bushels of ears per acre from 
a field of his, rlanted with the early eight 
rowed yellow; the weight of this, according 
to the table, would be 5,580 pounds of ears, 
which would give nearly 80 bushels of shelled 
corn to the acre, and 1,020 lbs or nearly half 
a ton of cobs. The grower of this crop 
has very wisely taken up the system of hay- 
ing his cobs and his corn ground together, 
and feeds out the meal, on which he finds 





the cattle do full as well as when fed on the 
meal of the grain alone, if not better. At 
any rate, here it will be seen is half a ton of 
produce from the field which is generally 
thrown away. If it does no good to the cat 
tle fed upon it, they certainly pay for the 
cost of grinding by manufacturing it into 
manure, of which the land gets the imme- 
diate benefit. 

A Response. 

John C. Larkin, of Detroit, has taken up 
the challenge of Mr. Wright, of Utica, Ma- 
comb county, by a counter proposition, 
which purposes to match Magna Charta, for 
$1,000, mile heats, best three in five, on any 
course suitable to go on at Detroit, or Adrian, 
Coldwater, Buffalo or Chicago, should there 
be no course at Detroit suitable to trot upon. 
The trial to come off between the fifteenth 
of May and the fifteenth of October. 
Seeding with Oats. 

An experiment made on the State farm at 
Westoorough, Mass., in the sowing of plaster 
with oats and with different quantities of 
seed, may be uscful at the present time — 
Five acres were marked out, treated alike, 
and sowed to oats broadcast. Four received 
100 pounds of plaster to the acre; the fifth 
none. They were sown with various quanti- 
ties of seed, April 27th and 28th, harvested 
July 28th, and threshed Sept. 3d, with the 
following results : 

No. 1 sowed with 5 bushels yielded 42 bushels, 

Nuo2 “ “4 « “354 


No. 3 sé “ 3 6é “ 40 “ 
No. 4 “ eS re “ be 263 “ 


The acre not plastered yielded 104 bushels. 
The grain on all the lots weighed about 
twenty.eight pounds to the bushel, except lot 
No. 1, on which both grain and straw were 
lightest. This shows greatly in favor of three 
bushels on land of good quality. 

Lexington and Scythian, 

R. A. Alexander, of Woodburn, Ky., last 
year offered a stake for colts and fillies the 
produce of the celebrated Lexington and 
Scythian. The trial to be made on the 
second Wednesday of June, 1861, when the 
animals were all three years old. The list 
was closed on the first of January, and we 
learn from the ew York Spirit that there 
are twenty-nine entries, twenty-seven got by 
Legington, and twelve by Scythian. ‘he 
trial of such a field of colts, from two such 
celebrated horses, will be looked for with 
great interest, and really be an event worth 
witnessing. 

Largest Vield of Corn on Record. 

A correspodent, writing from Vande burgh 
Co., Indiana, informs us that at the State Ag- 
ricultural Exhibition a silver pitcher was 
awarded for the best five acres of corn. The 
award was made upon the decision of three 
disinterested men in each town, who examin 
ed the corn growing in the fields, and measn- 
red one acre of each plot, They then made 
oath to the yield of the single acre, and of the 
whole five estimated from the acre actually 
measured. ‘The award made, under oath, was 
for 8574 bushels of shelled corn on five acres, 
or 1714 bushels to the acre. 

If this has been excelled at any other time, 
or in any other place, we shall be glad to hear 
of it. Till we do, we shall put Vanderburgh 
county, Indiana, at the head of the corn col- 
umn—unless we hear of some mistake in the 
above report.—Ohio Farmer, 

What kind of Wheat shall we Sow? 

This is the question asked by the Wisconsin 
Farmer. They are now considering what 
preparations they will make for the spring, 
and this is one of the important subjects 
which there appears to be no disposition to 
answer. The failure of the Canada Club 
last season has set them thinking. The 
failure of the wheat crop in many parts of 
our own State ought to set us thinking also’; 
and should stimulate in some degree to at- 
tempts to produce new varieties of the wheat 
plant. We have frequently called attention 
to this subject. but as yet no step has been 
taken to enable any one to answer the ques- 
tion at the head of this article in a satisfae- 
tory manner. 

Suffolk Boar Imported. 

We note tbat Jonah Stickney, of Water- 
town, Mass., has just received from England 
a choice Suffolk boar, a year old, which is de- 
scribed in the Boston Cultivator, as from 
the noted herd of Thomas Cresp, of Brettly 
Abbey, Suffolk, and own brother to the boar 
which took the first prize at the exhibition of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, and as being 
long bodied and well coated. We wish our 
judges to note this last remark, as an excel- 
lent Suffolk boar, of as good breeding as any 
in Ohio, was ruled out at our last State fair 
because he showed too much hair. The lack 
of Lair is considered a defect in the Suffolk, 
and one of the points now attempted to be 
made more perfect is this sparseness of hair, 
with a view of getting rid of the scalded 
backs which render this variety of hog very 
unsightly in the summer. 





2 Smal! faults indulged, are little thieves 
that let in greater. 
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Bournern Micuican R. R..... Winter Arrangement. 
Husaarp & Davis, Detroit,.. Verbenas. 


do do Lawton Blackberries, 
D. M. Unt, Ypsilanti,.....--- Shorthorns. 
F. E. Erprep, Detroit,...-.-- Suffolk boars. 


D. D. Tooker, Napoleon,....-- Seeds. 


Fow.er Anp WEL18, New York,. Rural Publications. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS- 





€2™ We have an inquiry for a good serviceable Jack 
not less than thirteen hands high? Who has got on 
for sale? 

W. H. C., Colon—Will accept our thanks for the copy o1 
the first volume of the Western Farmer; we will re« 
print the letters referred to at an early day. 

R. H., Vermontville.—The prices given are those which 
farmers get in the street, or which grocers offer when 
buying at wholesale. These we consider of the most 
use to our readers. We hope you will keep trying.— 
Times are hard we know, but they will get better.— 
We will answer any questions -ve can, when we can’t, 
perhaps some of our readers can. Send them along. 


J. V. D.—Letter received. All the Farmer's for your of- 
fice are mailed, and putin the post office here at the 
same time. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 

















SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1859. 





Wool Circulars and Eastern Reports. 


The Messrs. Goodale & Co. of Cleveland, 
published a Circular on the first of February, 
which we suppose was issued in their Wool 
Reporter, a copy of the latest number of 
which has not been received at this office — 
The circular which will be found in our mar- 
ket report, was accompanied by a much long- 
er notice of the MicnigaN Farmer, and in 
which, the firm of “ gentlemen or (old) ladies,” 
represented by Goodale & Co., whimper very 
garrulously at the remarks with which we ac- 
companied their January Circular in our is- 
sue of January 15th. We then said that 
these “gentlemen[?] could now see as far 
into the millstone of the next clip as the best 
of us,” though we had a distinct recollection 
of looking at their last spring circu'ars for 
some confirmation of the opinions we then 
expressed as to the future of the wool market, 
and which we theu had to labor at alone to 
prove would be better for the producers. The 
eastern papers were then busy informing the 
wool growers that prices must settle low, 
that manufacturers would close their mills, 
and dismiss their operators, that the market 
was overloaded with foreign goods, and that 
the clip would be much larger than it was 
the year before, and therefore it was useless 
to look for higher rates; prices must be at 
least 10 cents per pound less than they were 
the year before. These opinions were pre- 
valent at the east, and were spread over the 
west by the Rural New Yorker, the New 
York Tribune, by the Journal of Commerce, 
and by nearly every paper that came from the 
east. Many farmers in this State who took 
no paper but one of these eastern journals, 
sold first their wool under the impression 
that wool would not pay for years to come, 
and then sold out their sheep as soon as the 
grass feed put them in condition for the dro- 
ver or the butcher. The Micniean Farmer, 
when it attempted to show in May last, that 
this position of the market was wrong, that 
instead of a large clip we should have a small 
one, and that prices would rise instead of 


. fall, as soon as the shearing season was over, 


was contradicted, not only by the daily papers 
of Detroit, but the quotations and remarks 
of eastern papers cited to show that we had 
all the “authorities” aganst us, At that 
time we published two or three letters in the 
Detroit Advertiser and the Farmer in answer 
to the remarks of its then commercial editor, 
showing that western wool growers and the 
statistics of Ohio, bore us out in what we 
said. The results of course was that in'this 
State a very large portion of the readers and 
subscribers of the MicuiGaN Farmer, held on 
to their wool, and instead of getting only 
from 28 to 33 cents per pound, reaiized from 
35 to 40 cents, and afew still more. We 
know parties whose subscription to the Micn- 
IGAN FARMER returned them last vear a profit 
of 200 per cent., and we know that on the 
whole clip of this State, the firm stand taken 
by the Micnigan Farmer, made a difference 
in the aggregate of quite five cents per pound 
on at least two thirds of the cip. Assuming 
the clip of the State to be three millions of 
pounds, this action of the Michigan Farmer 
made a difference to the producers of Michi- 
gan, of certainly not less than one hundred 
thousan 1 dollars, and probably much more, 
At the time when we undertook to stem 
the flood of “low prices” sent in by the pa- 
pers above named, it was particularly insis- 
ted that the wool clip of Ohio was to be lar- 
ger by a tenth than it had been the year pre- 
vious, that her sheep had increased prodig- 
iously, and this was asserted both publicly in 
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the newspapers, and in private letters to cor- 
respondents and agents, asa reason for in- 
sisting on low rates. At that time we look- 
ed for a contradiction of this statement in the 
Ohio papers, and especially in the Wool Re- 
porter, managed as we believe, by the ven- 
erable “gentlemen or ladies” of the firm of 
Goodale & Co., for the benefit of the wool 
growing people of the north-west; but we 
looked in vain, finally we sent to Gen. Har- 
ris of the Ohio Cultivator, for the official 
statement of the number of sheep assessed 
for the taxes of 1858, and he sent us the re- 
port which had just been printed. The fig- 
ures in that proved us right, and that the 
assertions contained in the eastern journals 
were falso. In the comments on wool cir- 
culars in our issue of January 15th, we allu- 
ded to these facts: the Messrs. Goodale & Co. 
do not like what we said, and have attempted 
to call us to task. They will see that we re- 
affirm in this issue what we then said, and if 
our heel crushes rather heavily, they must just 
squirm under it. They attempted to edit and 
publish a paper particularly intended to ben- 
efit the wool producing community of the 
north-west; had they performed that duty 
correctly and independently, they would not 
have been open to criticism; as they did not, 
they must be very soft, if they have the ver- 
dant idea that such trash will excuse men as 
stating that because they published in their 
circular for the spring of 1856, two years be- 
fore, that “the supply of Domestic wool to 
go forward at the next clipping will be much 
reduced,” they were relieved from the duty of 
giving correct information to their readers in 
1858 ! 

The great difficulty with our western pa- 
pers is that they are too dependent in their 
opinions. They are all the time looking east- 
ward, to note which way the wind sets. They 
have no judgment of their own. We don’t 
believe in that doctrine. For matters con- 
nected with eastern affairs, eastern papers 
and eastern opinions are all very well, but for 
what concerns us at the west we ought to be 
the best judges, and the best authority. This 
dependent sentiment pervades the whole com- 
munity, and especially the agricultural por- 
tion of it. Two thirds of the Farmers at the 
west expend all the money they can afford 
for reading matter to sustain eastern papers. 
Every postmaster’s clerk is a hired agent to 
thrust upon them at low rates the lucubra- 
tions of editors who know no more about 
western farming and care no more for wes- 
tern interests, than so many bull frogs, The 
“highfalutin” farrago of Ned Buntline and 
Sylvanus Cobb, and the elegant essays of Fan- 
ny Fern and Edward Everett, are all richly 
patronized, at the west, they command the 
cash, and publishers get rich off what they 
make out of the west, whilst the home pa- 
pers who do all the work of guarding the 
community from imposition, and aid in build- 
ing up western interests, are grudgingly af- 
forded the barest means of living. Bonner 
rolls in his carriage, brags of his 500,000 sub- 
scribers and sticks his tongue in his cheek 
every time he looks west, whilst the Indiana 
Farmer in its last issue boasts that on the 
first of January he had three subscribers and 
now he is thankful for 500. Let the Wool 
Grower take the hint, and join with us in sus- 
taining western interests, andin trying to 
correct this ruinous disposition which builds 
up eastern interests, and is an arrant tax upon 
the west of millions of dollars, for which there 
is not the least return, and we shall have no 
reason to complain of its neglect. 





Teachers’ Institutes. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
gives the following notice that four Teachers’ 
Institutes are to be held during the spring. 
One of these Institutes will be held in each 
Congressional District, and it will be seen that 
localities which desire to have them should 
make application at as early a day as pos- 


sible. 


Orrice oF Pusiic INSTRUCTION, 
LANSING, January lst, 1859, 


To School Officers. Teachers, and others :— 


It is proposed to hold at least four Teachers’ In- 
stitutes during the coming Spring, under the law 
providing for such Institutes; one in each Con- 
gressional District in the State. ‘The undersigned 
woul. cordially invite the co-operation of School 
Officers, Teachers, and all others interested in the 
cause of education, to make these Institutes of the 
widest possible advartage. Localities desiring 
these Institutes should make speedy application 
therefor, to this office. Applicatisns should be 
signed by fifty teachers, or those proposing to be 
come teachers, desirous of attending such Insti- 
tute, or at least, satisfactory assurance should be 
given, that such number of teachers are desirous 
ot attending. In counties containing less than 
twelve thousand inhabitants, twenty-five teachers 
may make such application. No effort will be 
spared to make the exercices as useful as possible 
to the towns in which the Institutes may be held, 
and to those attending them. Each one will con- 
tinue in session ten working days. and the first will 
be opened if practicable about the 20th of March 
next. 

There is, perhaps, no more efficient agency than 
that of the Teachers’ Institute, to promote the 
cause of general Education; and the Superinten- 
dent hopes to make this series of State Institutes 
more widely useful than any that has preceded 
them in this State. 

Joun M. Grecory, 





Superintendent of Public Instruction- 


‘The Agricultural College Land Bill. 








This very important measure, which it was 
feared, would not get through the United 
States Senate, we learn with gratification, 
passed that body on Monday, having under- 
gone some slight amendments, which will 
send it back to the House, where they will 
be undoubtedly concurred in. The bill did 
not pass without a strong opposition; the 
Senators of most of the Southern States, vo- 
ting against it. We are, however, somewhat 
surprised to state that Senators from such 
States as Ohio, and Minnesota took ground 
against the measure. The vote as reported, is 
AFFIRMATIVE. 


Allen of Rhode Island. Hale of New Hampshire. 
Bell of Tennessee. Ifamlin of Maine. 
Broderick of California. Harlan of Iowa. 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, Kennedy of Maryland. 
Chandler of Michigan. King of New York. 
Clark of New Hampshire. Seward of New York. 
Crittenden of Kentucky. Simmons of Rhode Island. 
Dixon of Connecticut. Thompson of Kentucky. 
Doolittle of Wisconsin. Thompson of New Jersey. 
Durkee of Wisconsin. Trumbull of Ilinois. 
Fessenden of Maine. Wade of Ohio. 

Foot of Vermont. Wilson of Massachusetts. 
Grow of California. 

NEGATIVE. 

Bayard of Delaware. Mallory of Florida. 

Brown of Mississippi. Mason of Virginia. 

Chesnut of South Carolina. Polk of Tennessee. 
Clingman of North Carolina.Pugh of Ohio. 

Davis of Mississippi. Reid of N. Carolina, 
Fitzpatrick of Alabama. Rice of Minnesota. 

Green of Missouri. Sebastian of Arkansas. 
Hammond of 8. Carolina, Shields of Minnesota. 
Houston of Texas. Slidell of Louisana. 

Hunter of Virginia. Ward of Texas. 

Jones of Tennessee. 

This measure will most certainly give an 
impetus to the College in this State which 
will aid very materially in developing its use- 
fulness at an early day, and without which 
there would have been a long struggle. The 
measure has yet got to pass the ordeal of the 
Executive, but we hope that for such a meas. 
ure there can be no danger of the exercise of 
the constitutional prerogative in any but the 


most liberal side. 


fs The Board of Agriculture of Indiana 
have passed the following resolution relative 
to the Agricultural Journal of that State. It 
sets an excellent example, and very justly ac- 
cords to the agricultural press that encour- 
agement which it so well deserves; as being 
the motive power that develops the resources 
of the State. 


Resolved, That it is the true policy of the State 
and County Agricultural So. ieties to offer the In- 
diana Farmer in their premium lists, as a part of 
the premiums to be paid and that all friends of 
Agricultural improvement throughout the State 
should aid the publishers in extending its sub- 
scription list, both by subscribing for it them- 
selves and introducing it to their neighbors. 





The State Legislature. 


We note that the new county of Muskegon has 

passed the senate. The Committee who has 
charge of the bill to create a new county from parts 
of Wayne and Washtenaw, have got the bill so 
shaped that the county will be ail from Wayne, 
and no part of Washtenaw will be comprised in 
it. 
; A proposition is before the House to place 
$1,000 in the hands of the Govenor to be used in 
collecting the papers and notes of the late Doug: 
lass Houghton, which he made whilst engaged in 
the geological survey of the state. This is consi- 
dered the best policy at present, as no on? knows, 
how much work was done, or whether if a survey 
is ordered, it has to be made from the beginning 
or not. 

The proposition to restore the death penalty has 
been voted down in the senate by a large majori- 
ty. 

"The Plank Road law has been amended, s0 as to 
relive the corporations from the payment of the 
specific tax on their earnings. 

The Circuit Court districts have been changed 
so as to equalize them where the new counties are 
included. 

A report from the committee on Education in 
favor of making a reasonable appropriation to the 
Agricultural College has been submitted to the 
House. This report was accompanied with a bill 
which provides,$41,000 for expenses of the estab- 
lishment for two years and $25,000 to provide for 
additional buildings. 

A large number of acts have been passed, most- 
ly of a personal or Jocal nature. It is astonishing 
how mapy of these kinds of laws are necessary at 
a single session. 

A bill providing that $100,000 be appropriated 
for the Kalamazoo Insane Asylum passed in the 
House, also a bill appropriating $65,000 for 1859, 
and $15,000 for 1£60 for the Deaf Dumb and Blind 
Asylum at Flint. 

To meet these and other appropriations, a bill 
has been passed, to raise atax of 1 mills on the 
assessed valuation of 1856. 

About 1020 notaries public have appointed by 
the Governor and confirmed by the Senate. 

A bill has passed the senate to provide for an- 
nual statement of the cereal productions of the 
state. 

The Registry law occasions muc’ discussion, but 
has not yet been finally acted upon. 

A report has been made in the senate against 
apy alteration of the pre-ent limits of the city of 
Detroit. 

The joint resolutions relative to amend ments to 
the constitution have passed in the senate. 

The legislature will probably adjourn on Mon- 
day, but the pressure of business may possibly o- 
blige them to hold their sersion fora day or two 
longer. There seems to be a great amount of un- 
finished business on hand. 

The bill to organize the State Lunatic Asylum 
has passed the senate. 

A question of corruption has arisen at Lansing. 
It is charged that certian Rail Road Companies 
have been trying to hire some of the members, 
with $1,000 certificates of stock of the Amboy and 
Lansing Railroad, A Committee of invesrigation 
has been appointed, but have not yet reported, 





Q@™ It is stated that the Panama Railroad is rapidly 





passing into the hands of British capitalists, 


Scientific Intelligence, 





Agricultural Patents for the Week ending January 
18, 1859.—R. L. Allen, New York. Potato diggers. Ap 
arrangement of movable wings to a mold board plow. 
James F. Beckworth and Adam G. Gage of South Ala- 
bama, N. Y. Improvement in seed planters. 

W. G. Rulgeir, West Jersey, Il. A seed sowing ma- 
chine with rotary coulters. 

G. D. Cotton of Galesburgh, Illinois. A new arrange- 
ment on the construction of the plow. 

Jesse Cunningham, Marshall,Mo. Arangement of cul- 
tivator furrow shares to a swinging frame. 
Levi 8. Deming, of Newington, Conn. 
Horse rakes. 

James D. Foster, Montgomery, Ala. Ox yokes of 
which the bows are constructed in four parts. 

J. Frazer, Rochester, N. Y. Vegetable cutter with 
certain adjustment of knives. 

Hugh Gerred, Sparta, Il. An improved cattle pump. 
Lyman P. Harris, Mansfield, Ohio. A portable appara- 
tus for evaporating sacharine juices. 

John L. Hoag, Genoa, Ill. Improvement in corn 
planters. 

Mark W. House, Cleveland, Ohio. 
the gearing of revolving harrows. 
James Hughes and Mather Stonecipher of Cambridge, 
Ind. Improvement in corn planters. 

John Il, Irwin, of Carlinville, Ul. A cattle pump. 

W. F. Ketchum, Buffalo, N. Y. A combination of 
opening in the guard teeth of harvesters, 

Joseph Mansfield, Jefferson, Wis. Improved portable 
milk cooler. 

W. W. Purdy, Liverpool, Ohio. Machine for pressing 
and rolling fleeces of wool. 

John F, Staman, Clyde, N. Y. A seeding machine. 

F. M. Sofge, Columbus, Geo. Improvement in horse 
powers. 

W. N. Wagener, Middletown, Ind. 
gathering grain into gavels. 

W. M. Whitely & Bro., Springfleled, Ohio. Improved 
fingers for harvesters. 

Hamilton E. Smith, Philadelphia. Grain fan and corn 
sheller. 

Agricultural Patents, issued for the Week ending 
Jan, 25, 1858,—Jarvis Chase of Bloomington, IIL, a mole 
plow in which the nose of the mole runs into the coulter. 
The design being to keep the plow from running too deep 
into the ground, 

Seth Cheney of Kiantone, N. Y., @ particular formation 
of field fence. 

Daniel 8. Curtis, Madison, Wis., a peculiar method of 
keying the ends of the panels of rail fences. 

Abbot R. Davis, af East Cambridge, Mass., improve- 
ment in corn huskers, 

Wm. T. Dennis, Richmond, Ind., the plating of sugar 
mill rollers with anti-corrosive metal. 

John Down, Huron, N. Y., a peculiar construction of 
posts for fences. 

John B, Ford, New Albany, Ind., an improvement in 
threshing machines. 

John Frazer of Newberry, Pa., a combination of the 
working parts that secures the main shaft in a directly 
radial position. 

Henry Kattenborn, New York, a method of revivify- 
ing sugar boilers bone black. 

Wm. McBride, Raritan, N. Y. a method of scutching 
flax. 

Daniel Robinson, Lenox, Pa., an improved wagon 
brake. 

Geo. W. Richardson and Robert Glover, Graysville, 
Ind., a plan for gathering and depositing gavels of grain 
from harvesters, 


Improved 


A combination in 


A device for 





Foreign News. 


—The republican party under Jeffard, in Iayti, is fast 
gaining the ascendancy. The army of Souloque leaves him 
by degrees, and he himself is now confined to the city of 
Aux Cayes, where it is reported he has placed his valua- 
bles on board of a vessel, with a design to escape from 
the island. 

—The several parties in Mexico are struggling for the 
ascendency in half a dozen of the States of which that 
republic is composed. Miramon has not been able to 
suppress his opponents. Zacatecas is now besiged by 
them. 

—A new gold field is reported to have been discovered 
on the Fitzroy river in Australia, and the rush from the 
large clties had been immense. The excitement being 
greater than ever had been known. 

Late from Europe.—The Asia arrived at New York, 
on the 7th having sailed from Liverpool on the 22d of 
January. 

—A report of the death of the King of Naples had pre- 
vailed, but was not truc. He had been very sick. 

—The warlike rumors had not been abated, and seem- 
ed tu afiect the great political barometer—the stock ex- 
change. The latest correspondence from the continent, 
indicates that confidence in peace being maintained is 
losing ground. The Austrian Government has comeinto 
the London money market fora loan of thirty millions 
of dollars. 

—It is reported that an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive has been consummated between France and Sardi- 
nia, and the French garrison at Rome has been augment 
ed by two additional regiments, or over two thousand 
men. There is also an extraordinary activity in all the 
naval depots of France, transports were being prepared, 
and shipping got ready for sea, Still the tone of the 
most influential press of Paris was moderate and peaeeful 
and the action of Austria on the Servian question had 
given some confidence that peace would be maintained 

—The French expeditions against the insurgent tribes 
of Algeria had been successful. 

—The German newspapers were severe on the French 
government on the subject of its treatment of the Italian 
question, and were urging the necessity of a perfect un- 
derstanding between Prussia, Austria and the German 
States. 

—The news from India by this steamer is unimportant. 
The subjugation of the territory lately occupied by the 
insurgents was progressing rapidly, and more of the chiefs 
had surrendered themselves. 

—Prussia has signified to France that she would look 
with great anxiety on any unprovoked attack upon 
Austria. 

—The Asia does not appear to have brought any farther 
news from Spain, relative to the Cuban qnestion of sale 
or surrender. 





Political Intelligence, 


—Judah P. Benjamin, has been re-elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States from Lousiana. 

—Col. Sumner has been ordered to Kansas, to aid the 
Governor in keeping the peace there, 

—In Hayti the revolution was progressing at the latest 
advices, and the Emperor Soulouque was preparing to 
leave. 

—F. W. Ourtenius of Kalamazoo has been renominated 
Adjutant General and Quartermaster of the State, for 
two years. 

—John P. Leroy of Pontiac, has been re-appointed 
Trustee of the Deaf, Dumb and Blind Asylum at Flint, 
for six years. 

—In Peru and Chili, there have been disturbances, 
which have been quelled. These were mostly of a po- 
litical nature. 

—In the case of the contested seats in the United 
States Senate the committee have reported in favor of 
Bright and Fitch. 

—It is thought by many that martial law will be the 
only law under which urder and justice can be adminis- 
tered in Utah. 
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—Col. Bonneville has succeeded in negotiating a treaty 
with the Navajo Indians of New Mexico, so that travellers 
can go through the country with safety. 

—Governor Cummings, of Utah, has issued his Mee- 
sage to the Legislature of that territory, but at the latest 
accounts, nothing could be done for want of a quorum. 

—The Nicaraguan Congress met last month. Nothing 
has yet been done by way of opening up the Nica agua 
route. Sir Gore Ouseley is still near the seat of govern- 
ment, 

—The revision of the postage laws are under consider- 
ation; but no definite plan of raising the amount of reve- 
nue necessary to carry on the department has yet been 
devised. 

—A portion of the Paraguay expedition has arrived at 
Beunos Ayres, where they await the arrival of the Sabine, 
Lopez is reported as making every preparation to resist. 
by the drilling of troops, storing magazines, and prepar- 
ation to resist by the drilling of troops, storing magazine, 
and preparing fortifications. 

—Jeremiah F. Woodbury, of Kalamazoo, has been re- 
appointed Trustee of the Insane Asylum at Kalamazoo, 
for six years, and Luther H. Trask has been also appoint- 
ed a Trustee to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Chas. T. Gorham of Marshall. 

—Mexico is still in trouble, and intestine war appears 
to be the national condition of that conntry. . Miramon, 
the leader of the most powerful party was at the latest 
dates marching on the capital. An army in northern 
Mexico was preparing to march to the aid of the Liberals, 
In Yucatan the liberals are in the ascendant. 

Tur New Territories.—* Dacotah” is what was the 
western half of Minnesota territory. When the State 
was formed, a line was drawn through the middle of the 
territory, from north tosouth. The eastern part became 
the State of Minnesota; the western is unorganized and 
without a government. 

“ Arizona” is a combination of the south part of New 
Mexico with the Mesilla Valley strip of land which we 
purchased from Mexico in 1854. The latter is without 
local government. 

“Nevada” is the western halt of Utah, lying between 
Salt Lake and California. 

“Laramie” means the western part of Nebraska, in 
which the fort of that name is situated. 

“Superior,” or * Ontonagon,” is the peninsula between 
Lake Superior and Michigan, part of which now belongs 
to Wisconsin. 

“Colona” embraces the recently discovered gold re- 
gions of Pike's Peak, Cherry Creek, &c., including parts 
of the territories of Kansas, Nebraska, Utah and New 
Mexico; nearly all, however, being taken from Kansas. 
It contains about 122,000 square miles, and nearly 2,000 
inhabitants. 

The name of the last named territory is proposed to be 
changed to “ Tohosa,” and some propose that it shall be 
“* Osage.” 
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General News. 


(ee We perceive that there are more active efforts 
now being made in behalf of temperance, than have been 
manifest for some years, The Herald informs us that 
“an old fashioned Total Abstinence Society has been or- 
ganized at Tecumseh. and has over 800 members, Simi- 
lar socicties are to be organized in every town and village 
in Lenawee county, and a County Society started. 

G2" The editor of the Pendleton (8. C.) Messenger 
has lately exhumed ina cellar of that village the old 
wooden press that the Messenger was first issued upon, 
It was the identical press that General Greene printed 
the despatches of the army with. Itls made mostly of 
mahogany. To compare it with the presses of the 
present day, it is indeed a curiosity. 

(ee The total number of Indian warriors now in 
Florida, all told, is but thirty-five men, and it is supposed 
that they, with all their squaws and children, will be in- 
duced to emigrate in less than two months, always ex- 
cepting Sam Jones, who will doubtless die in the green 
everglades where he has lived so long. 

Jackson Coal.—The several mines in the vicinity of 
this city are progressing finely, and the quality, quantity 
and profitable mining of the Jackson coal, is a fixed fact. 
Messrs. Hayden, Shoemaker & Co.’s mine, three miles 
and a half west of the city, produces from twenty to 
twenty-five tons per day of superior bituminous coal.— 
The coal is used in the gas works of this city, and better 
gas cannot be foundin the State. It is also in common 
use by manufacturers and others. 

The Detroit & Jackson Coal Company are now open- 
ing their shaft, which is nearly one hundred feet deep, 
and have struck a vein of hard bituminous coal, which 
has to be blasted, four and a half feet in thickness. The 
coal is pronounced to be of a good quality. The railroad 
track to the shaft is nearly completed. 

The Jackson Coal Company have sunk a shaft near the 
Southern Depot, and have struck a fine vein of cannel 
coal, are now rigging their engine, and will be in full 
blast weather permitting, ina few weeks.—Patriot. 

qe A half interest in the trotting stallion Knicker- 
bocker, of Albany, has just been sold for $2,000. 

(ee _ We learn from the Boston Daily Advertiser that 
a gentleman of that city, who insists upon remaining un- 
known, has given $8,000 to Harvard College to erect and 
furnish a gymnasium upon the College grounds. The 
money has been paid in through Prof. Huntington. 

(ee"_ The orange crop of Louisiana this season is very 
large, and the crop is selling from plantations at from six 
to eight dollars per thousand, Last year a planter below 
the city of New Orleans was offered $1,500 for a small 
tract of land adjoining his, and which was planted with 
orange trees of full growth. He refused, and this season 
the owner of the tract in question has sold his orange 
crop for $3,000. 

Kentucky State Agricultural Society.—At a meeting 
ofthe State Agricultural Society in Frankfort, Ky., on 
Wednesday, December the 8th, 1858, the following gentle- 
men were elected officers of said Society for the year 1859: 
Prsident, Brutus J. Clay, of Bourbon; Vice Presidents, 
R. Aitchison Alexander, 1st District; J. A. Tomlinson. 
2d District; Robt. Brewer 3d District! Recording Secre- 
tary, William H. Winn, of Winchester; Corresponding 
Secretary, W. D. Gallagher, Pee Wee Valley ; Treasurer, 
Jas. Tate, of Frankfort. 

(er The celebrated yacht America is again to be set 
afloat. She has, however, to be almost rebuilt, as her 
planking, which was of oak, has completely rotted off her 
timbers, and many of her timbers are also decayed. She 
will be made much stouter than she was originally. The 
planking is to be replaced by teak wood, and her new 
timbers are to be of British Oak, Wo think that after 
these repairs she had better have a new name. 

(er The Cincinnati Price Current states that the 
qantity of dried apples and peaches furnished this season 
by Tennesee is enormous. Beside supplying Louisville 
and St. Louis, 22,000 bushels have been furnished that 
city. 

(ey A letter from Jaffa, dated Dec. 2, says that no 
punishment has been inflicted on the five Mussulmans 
arrested for the murder of an American family in the 
neighborhood of Jaffa. The Americans have threatened 
to bombard Jaffa if justice be not executed, and if they 
keep their word they will have to come to that extremi- 
ty. The guilty parties are at Beyrout, and may possibly 

— jon of Can ed b 

ring the conflagration o' ton caus y 
«ll erie of the British, the extensive medical 
warehouse of our countryman Dr, J. C. Avzr of Lowell, 
(the depot of his Cherry Pectoral and Cathartic Pills, for 
China) was totally destioyed. He now makes a demand 
upon our government for indemnity from the loss of his 
property, and hence will grow another nut to —— 
ourelder brother Johnny. Stick to it Doctor; an ~— 
Government maintains our rights wherever your Pills 
are sold, we shall only be unprotected on tracts that are 
very barren.—Reformer, Trenton, N. J. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 























The Household. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness." —PROVERBS. 
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HOUR OF REST, 
On the sward the shadows fall, 
In the wood the birdlets call, 
Happy streams with lower voice 
Seem more deeply to rejoice; 
Fades the sunlight in the west 
At this hour of hours the best, 

Hour of rest, hour of rest. 


Clouds in purple majesty, 

Fringed with gold, adorn the sky, 

Taking wierd, majestic forms, 

Now of angels, now of storms, 

As they sail along the west, 

At this hour of hours the best, 
Hour of rest, hour of rest. 


Man hath ceased from busy toil, 

Stilled the labors of the soil, 

Driven corroding cares away 

At declining of the day, 

Tranquil pleasures fill his breast, 

At this hour of hours the best, 
Hour of rest, hour of rest. 


Now no more to music’s swell 
Sounds the sheep cote’s tinkling bell; 
Lowing herds the hour foreknow, 
Timely to repose they go, 
Hieing to their place of rest 
At this hour of hours the best, 

Hour of rest, hour of rest. 


Stilled the echo of the horn, 

Silence is of echo born, 

And a hush the wood beguiles, 

As along its leafy aisles 

Shadows lengthen from the west, 

At this hour of hours the best, 
Hour of rest, hour of rest. 


Airs breathe low, and zephry sighs 

Come like whispers from the skies; 

Nature, wrapt in breathless trance, 

Sees the gathering shades advance, 

In this hour.from toil a rest, 

Hour of hours most dear most blest, 
Hour of rest, hour of rest. 


Thus o’er me, when God shall call, 
May Death’s shadow softly fall. 
Safe from care, from toil set free, 
Savior, let me come to thee; 
Take me gently to thy breast, 
At this hour of hours the best, 

Hour of of rest, hour of rest. 

A. @. W. 
Detroit, February. 1859. 





Michigan Homes, 


assertion that Michigan is full of homes amply 
provided with every means of comfort that 
wealth or credit cau procure. Away on the 


older settled southern counties are almost as 


pumps, and other helps to make work easy, 
the pantry and cellar. 


travel, the most wearying steps taken in the || 


from the cheapness with which it can be con- 
structed, and its great utility. 


deep bins filled with choice vegetables for || 


with milk sueh as never finds its way in or 


such loaves as one might search for in vain 


Water. 


Did you ever ascertain the quantity of 


high lands and among the pine woods of La-| water used in your family, or estimate the 
| peer, are homes of costly elegance, without | differenee between having it as convenient as 
and within; they are scattered over the hills | possible, or more difficult to obtain ? Fa: I 
and along the banks of the lovely lakes of) was married I never 1 estas * * ‘ rhs 
Oakland, they gem the borders of the dense | of fine soft living Weis near the kitchen 
forests of Shiawasse, the plains and glades of door of my father’s house, seemed a matter 
Livingston and Genesee, and throngh all the | of course. 


Before I married, I built a house. So many 


numerous as leaves in the woods of June. | things were to be done, I thought we might 
We have been shown many of them from the | get along ning easily without a well, sad there 
cellar to the garret, from the front yard| Wasa fine spring, some 15 or 20 rods distant. 
shrubbery to the barnyard in the rear, and | Of ames I brought the water, only for us 
have found them, generally, planned, finished | two in the family, and it was astonishing to 
and furnished with a view to the utmost com- | ‘ind how my young wife wasted it. Morning, 
fort a d convenience of the housekeepers—|®00P, and evening, water was wanted. It 
Most of them have ample woodsheds, cisterns, | YS 


“Water, water all around. 
Yet not a drop to drink,” [till I brought it.] 


and in some we have seen the dumb waiter,| As soon as practicable, I dug a well a few 
or sliding cupboard, communicating between steps from the kitchen door, and my thrice 
This is a most admi-| gaily pilgrimage ended. From that time I 
rable contrivance to save up-and-down-stairs | have known that in every well ordered fami- 


y, 4 great deal of water is used. The differ- 


housekeeper’s daily round; it is’a wonder] ence of a few feet even, in going for water 
P ’ 


’ 
that this mute help is not more generally| makes a constderable item of travel in the 
introduced, as it certainly deserves to be,| course of a year. 


How is it with your water for family use ? 


Is it as convenient as possible? (We will talk 
We call to mind the roomy, stone-walled | about water for stock at another time.) How 
cellars, with their concrete floors, the rows of| do you get it? by sweep, er pump, or wind- 


ass? In the course of forty years, I have 


winter use, the barres of meat, the pickle| tried them all. The sweep is unsightly, and 
casks, the shining array of pans brimming usually badly arranged. 


A wooden pump spoils the taste of the 


out of our city milkmen’s battered cans, the water; a lead tube poisons it—a stone pump 
crocks and firkins of butter, golden, sweet! js always in danger of breaking or leaking, 
aud solid enough to keep from June to June| and then you must send for the pump doctor, 
again ; then we ascend to the pantry and find | and have a heavy, dirty and expensive j»b to 
there the same order and plenty, flour and put it in repair. Well water should always 
meal bins well filled, and the contents turned | pe open to the air. 


to good account in the sweet and delicately- et, rope and windlass for family use, and see 
brown loaves just coming from the oven— too that your well is kept clean. 


Give me then the buck- 


Some men have no gumption. To illus- 


among the leathery sponges of a city baker's trate. More than twenty years ago, my pred- 
cart ; there is the sink, the pump from the] ecessor built. the large and expensive brick 
cistern in it, such an inviting place to wash | house I now occupy ; he dug his well around 
dishes, plenty of room, plenty of water, and| the backside of the wing that contains the 


| happiness of that home where Selfishnes is 





It will be seen that our correspondent, 
“8. Y. E..” is giving some practical lessons 
on what he calls the “border ground” of 
housekeeping—the duties which belong ex- 
clusively neither to the wife nor the husvand, 
but are performed sometimes by one, and 
sometimes by the other, and very often, and 
very properly, by both together. His ideas 
are of the common sense, every day sort, 
such as are needed to set the class of people 
for whom he writes to thinking. Most young 
people, we believe, commence housekeeping 
without any definitely settled plan of the ex- 
act duties each is to perform or to let alone, 
bat circumstances and habit soon mark out a 
routine which, in some families, becomes as 
fixed as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
while in others mutual assistance is given or 
taken as events require, or reason and affec- 
tion dictate. There is once and awhile a 
man who will let the cow go without milking 
or get the neighbors to milk her, if his wife 
is ill or in any way unable to do it, simply 
“ because he never tried and was too old to 
learn ;” or another will let his wife and family 
go on for years carrying water from some in- 
convenient spring or creek, jnst because 
“they begun that way and have got used to it ;” 
but these are not types of Michigan husband- 
men. ; 

Take the State together, town and country 
through, and we will venture to say, that in 
providing household comforts and con- 
veniences, and in giving needed assistance 
when domestic labors are heavy and pressing, 
the men of Michigan are not behind those of 
any other State or country. Since pioneer 
hardships have been conquered and outlived, 
the new inventions and. appliances for en- 
hancing home comforts have been introduced 
to an extent which could scarcely be credited 
by those who have not been around to sec. 
One great drawback, however, to the satis- 
faction which this fact affords, is, that in many 
cases these comforts have been purchased at 
too dear a eost. Husbands and fathers, eager 
to make up for the privations their families 
have endured in settling a new country or 
breaking up a new farm, have, in too many 
instances, gone beyond their means in build- 
ing fine houses and filling and surrounding 
them with all the luxuries and conveniences 
that money and credit could purchase, — 

Wives and daughters too, stimulated by an 

ambitious pride, pardonable enough if kept 

within the limits of the purse, but ruinous 
when drawing upon credit, have often helped 
to hasten the sacrifice, and, for the sake of 

“living fast” a year or two, have, in the end, 

ost all, and been obliged with humbled and 

sadder hearts to begin the world anew. But 


ail this takes nothing from the truth of the 


I 
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them, work for them, in their fields, in their 
barns and at their firesides. We believe, too, 
that these men make the best, most thought- 
ful husbands; they replenish the wood box 
and the water pail without waiting to be 
asked, they milk the cows while wife and 
daughters are making ready the breakfast, 
they have no fear of the churn-dasher, or the 
clothes pounder, but lay hold of them with 
good will and to some effect when by doing 
so they can help along the housewerk with- 
out hindering their own, they are the handiest 
of all helpers in “ hog killing time,” and will 
even put up the clothes line in a stormy day 
without threats of committing suicide.— 
Honor to those who have patience in small 
matters as well as courage in great. These 
are the men who have made Michigan homes 
what they are, and whose descendants will 
improve upon the examples of their fathers. 





A Mother's Influence.—Hon. Thomas H. 
Benton, in a speech in New York, turned to 
the ladies, and referring to his mother, said: 

My mother asked me never to use tobac- 
co, and T have never touched it from that 
time to the present day. She asked me never 
to game, and I have never gamed; and I can 
not tell this day who is winning and who is 
losing in any game that can be played. She 
admonished me, too, against hard drink; and 
whatever usefoluess I may attain to in life I 
attribute to having complied with her pions 

age, 





and earnest wishes. When seven years o 
she asked me not to drink, and I made then 
& resolution of total abstinence. I formed a 
total abstinence society at a time when I was 
the sole constituent member of my own body; 


plenty of dishes! the family and dining| kitchen and porch He then raised a sweep, 
rooms are eonvenient to the kitchen, the par- 


or usually across the hall, but it is like going 
nto the frigid zone to enter that now, so we 
turn from its cold furniture, its muffled piano, 
its precious carpet, lonely looking pictures 
and closed shutters ; we follow the children 
out to the spacious garden, or through rose 
and lilac walks in the door-yard, or to the 
barn among flocks of chickens, calves and 
lambs; everywuere we meet with material for 
family comfort, and at every step the heme- 
less looker-on may be tempted to exclaim, 
“Who hath happiness in life, if the owners 
of such homes as these have not!” 

There are humbler and poorer homes in 
plenty, and perhaps not the less happy for 
that; but, with honor to our “ Yankee and 
Yorker” ancesters, we think it may be said 
that to their lessons and examples of perse- 
vering industry, learned and wrought out by 
parent and child as teacher and pupil to- 
gether, may much of the groundwork and 
filling up of these pictures be traced. Inven- 
tions and labor-suving contrivances follow 


with a crooked well pole, to which was at- 
tached a chain to hook and un-hook every 
time the family drew a pail of water. It 
musi then be carried around some fifty feet 
to the porch or kitchen. When I came, I 
expended $2,00 for a bucket, rope and wind- 
lass; knocked out four bricks from the back 
of the porch, placed a trough from the curb 
through the wall, and a tub near the sink at 
itsend. That I fill every morning for ordi- 
nary family use in two minutes, unless the 
thermometer stands near zero, And further 
thirty dollars expended for conductors and 
cistern would have been worth money at 25 
per cent. interest. But the raims have damaged 
the walls and foundation much more than 
the value of conductors; penny wisdom.— 
Now my friend, if you would practice true 
economy, if you love your wife, and would 
keep her in health, see that tubs, barrels, any 
thing water tight, are prepared, and that the 
“men folks” every morning furnish enough 
for family use for the day, washing days not 
excepted. What will cost you a few min- 
utes work, will save your wife a vast amount 
of hard wearing labor. S. Y. HE. 





The Courtesies of Home Life. 


Let us, my dear countrywomen, reflect 
what a charm would be diffused in every do- 
mestic circle were each member constantly 
striving to do his or her best, as they do be- 
fore strangers, and making the same efforts 
to please each other which they would con- 
sider the law of politeness imposed on them 
were they in a large social circle, or even 
with indifferent people. The good Vicar of 
Wakefield required his family, upon meeting 
at breakfast, to salute each other with pro- 
per courtesy. “J always thought fit,” says he, 
“to keep up some mechanical forms of good 
breeding, without which, freedom ever de- 
stroys friendship.” 

These “ mechanical forms” are very useful 
in reminding us of what we owe to one an- 
other, and in preventing carelessness from 
degenerating into selfishness, “ Politeness” 
(we quote from Dr. Johnson) “is fictitious 
benevolence. It aids and strengthens vir- 
tue where it meets her, and imitates her 
where she is not.” 

Is it not surprising that persons who are 
quite able to be amiable in company can not 
restrain their bursts of petulent ill temper at 
home, though they thus wound and often 
outrage the feelings of those they love best in 
the world? 

What can quell these domestic hurricanes? 

Let a stranger enter, and the scene changes 
as if by magic ; all is sunshine and apparent 
peace; politeness comes when it is needed 








and that I have adhered to it through all time, 
I owe to my mother. ai’ 


for show before’ strangers, Alas for the 








thus found to be more powerful than Love ! 
There are others who think they do enough 
at home if they do not give away to unkind 
feelings. They consider a negative behavior 
quite sufficient for “the family.” But is this 
enough? Ought we not to exert ourselves, 
and try to make home an agreeable as well 
as a safe place, where must, after all, be our 
stronghold of comfort? Would it not be well 
if children were trained to exert their talents, 
acquirements, and accomplishments more in 
the family, and less for the world? to enliven 
and entertain he home circle, rather than to 
show off in the ball-room or the musical en- 
tertainment? The efforts made to amuse and 
please the “ world,’ which sever succeed, 
would, if as perseveringly made at home, 
confer unspeakable delight on those we 
should consider first in our love, and who are 
best and only true friends. In this way, the 
young can best reward their parents and older 
friends for the affectionate cares and self-pri- 
vations undergone often by the elders to give 
the education and accomplishments which 
make youth so charming. Will you not, my 
young friends, endeavor to make home hap- 
py by your courtesies and sweet amiability of 
conduct? to make your family circle the place 
of enjoyment every day, every hour, every 
moment? 

If nature has not gifted us with great 
talents, if we are not learned, or accomplish- 
ed, or witty, or wise, still there is a charm ip 
kindness that never fails to please. There is 
a consideration for others that saves the feel- 
ings, because it is never guilty of rudeness, 
never utters a cutting sarcasm nor vulgar 
epithet to wound the self-respect of another, 
or inflict a pang on a heart that loves the one 
who has thus cruelly or carelessly made it 
suffer. And all these graces of manner, this 
charm of giving pleasure, do not require 
genius, or learning, or accomplishments : 
though these will add to the power of those 
who possess them. But simple goodness will 
be sufficient, a truly Christian spirit, which 
obeys always that beautiful injunction of the 
Apostle, “ Be courteous !” 

The French have an epithet prevenant, 
which is applied to persons who foresee the 
little wants of their friends, and supply them 
before these are even made known. The per- 
son who is prevenant hands you the very book 
you want to read, brings you the glass of wa- 
ter so grateful to your parched lips—when 
you are wearied, places you in a comfortable 
seat, surprises you by procuring a ticket to 
some lecture or entertainment you had great- 
ly wished to attend. This prevenant, be the 
person gentleman or lady, is a most charm- 
ing person in home life, worth a thousand 
Saratoga belles if a daughter or sister, and 
better representing the character of the true 
gentleman, if a son or brother, than Chester- 
field and all his imitators, were these com- 
pressed into a single actor of politeness 
abroad. 

Happy the home where the real art of life’s 
courtesies is understood and practiced !— 
There, selfishness is conquered by the gene- 
rous desire to promote the general happiness; 
and thus “the friends whom God has given 
us,” as Mrs. Barbauld prettily calls the family, 
become the friends of our choice, one heart 
in one household. 


“With many a proof of recollected love, 
Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 

To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign.” 


—Godey’s Lady's Book. 





Who shall Decide? 


The London Lady's Newspaper casts some 
rather serious reflections upon the domestic 
qualifications of English ladies of the present 
day. At least they strike us as serious, see- 
ing that our English sisters have always been 
held up as patterns of perfection in all the 
arts of housekeeping. Ifwe happen to be at 
table where a dish is over done or under done, 
or where the seasoning is not rightly temper- 
ed to suit some fastidious gastronomer, if an 
Englishman is present, especially one recent- 
ly chipped from the “chalky cliffs,” straight- 
way comes a tirade against American cooking ; 
American women, from the mistress of the 
house to the scullion in the kitchen, are de- 
nominated as utter ignoramuses in all culina- 
ry arts, and ussually a very hearty wish is ex. 
pressed that they might all be sent over the sea 
to learn how English ladies can dosuch things. 
We have heard it frequently asserted that 
English girls have no such repugnance or dis- 
like to kitchen duties as is too often fostered 
in American girls, that it is a national char- 
acteristic and universally considered a part 
of their education to understand and attend 





ing and practice will make them proficient in 
all ‘hat is required ; others, from the force of 
circumstances or habit, become accomplished 
cooks, while others again could not or would 
not learn to boil a potato or roast a piece of 
beef properly, though even moro depended 
upon it than “winning back a husband from 
the club room, to the calm pleasures of do- 
mestic life!” 

The Editor of the London paper seems not 
to have such blind faith in the infallibility of 
his countrywomen as some aspire to ; perhaps 
from the fact that he is talking at home, 
while those we listen to are abroad and talk- 
ing for effect. After speaking of a discussion 
going onin the papers in reference to the 
art of dining, he says :— 

“We do not propose to enter into the dis. 
pute, far less to decide, where so many gas- 
tronomic doctors disagree. But there is ono 
lesson to be drawn from the discussion which 
we think the ladies of England will do well 
to lay to heart, which is, that the happiness 
of home depends greatly upon the style of the 
dinner-table. It may seem a humiliating 
thing to say so ; but, after all, it is true that 
man is a dining animal, and that the 
strongest and purest domestic affection will 
not long be proof against the discomforts of 
badly-cooked and badly-served dinners. [¢ 
is shrewdly suspected that the popularity of 
Club-life in London arises in a great measure 
from this very cause, and that no greater 
means could be devised to win gentlemen 
back to the calm pleasures of domestie lifo 
than that the family dinner should in neatness 
and savouriness rival that provided at the 
Club. Without, therefore, venturing an opin- 
ion upon the best mode of providing and _ser- 
ving a dinner, we cannot but think that some 
attention to the art of cookery ought to be a 
part of every lady’s education. It might 
seem beneath her attention indeed, if it were 
not that nothing can be beneath her attention 
nothing mean, nothing trivial—which contri- 
butes to domestic happiness and ensures that 
most exquisite of earthly pleasures—a cheer- 
fulhome. Other details are not reckoned 
beneath the attention of a fine lady, and we 
believe it would be the commencement of 
many higher reforms, if ladies would extend 
their care to the art and'mystery of cookery.” 








Household Varieties. 


Letter from Lady Havelock.—St. Louis Jan. 29, 
1859.—Mr. Editor: In a private letter written by 
me last summer to my estimable fried, Lady Have- 
lock, { mentioned to her the fact that Sir Henry 
Havelock’s noble character was so highly appre- 
ciated by the American people that on the receipt 
of the news of his death the flags of the shipping 
in our harbors were lowered to half-mast—an hon- 
or which I believe had never. before been paid tn 
this country to a British General. Her reply, re- 
ceived a few days ago, contains so expressive 2 
response to that part of my letter, that I cannot 
refrain from offering it, through you, to the pub- 
lic. E. H. B. 
Extract from Lady Havelock’s Letter. 

*** * The first intensity of that fearful be- 
reavement which God saw fit to send me has been 
in a measure modified and sanctified by His ten- 
der mercy, by the devotion of my loving and du- 
tiful sons and daughters, and by the sympathy of 


my Queen and country. But, greatly asI have 
be+n blessed and comforted under my affliction, I 


never can sufficiently express how great a balm it 
has been ‘o my wounded heart—how very great 
an honor—the mark of attention paid to the mem- 
ory of my beloved husband by that great nation 
across the Atlantic. If I knew what body of sym- 
pathizers to address, I would gladly and proudly 
offer them the grateful thanks of a sad and lonely 
heart; and I could tell them with honest truth 
that not one word too much had been said in 
praise of him who has now received the crown 
which will never perish, * * * Believe me, my 
dear Eliza, sincerely and affectionately your 
friend, Hannan 8, Haveocx. 
—St. Louis Democrat. 

Lola Montex at Manchester, England.—-Lols 
Montez has delivered a lecture in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester. A local paper was delighted. 
“We certainly anticipated,” it says, “to find not 
only ‘a strong-minded woman,’ but one of the true 
ancient Amazonian order; when lo ! and behold! 
there stepped upon the platform a lady of middle 
height, delicate in limb and graceful asa fawn, 
with a head in which the intellectual is consider- 
ably developed; a face of pleasing—some of our 
friends were inclined to say fascinating—express- 
ion; a clear, sweet-toned, yet ringing voice, avd 
an enunciation so distinct, that we venture to 
think not a word was lost throughout the evening 
in that vast area and that densely-packed au- 
dience. Madame Montez wore a high dress of 
rich black silk velvet, with a small collar of white 
point lace; her dark hair was free from the en- 
cumbrance of jewelry, and she dispensed with 
rings or bracelets, or that Other class of modern 
ornament to which good taste gives a less com- 
plimentary appellation. In the delivery of the ad- 
dress there was consummate art displayed;. every 
point told, now exciting smiles and laughter, and 


anon, with rare eloquence drawing forth enthusi- 
astic plaudits.” 


According to the report of the New York State 
Superintendent of Instruction, there were in that 
commonwealth, in the year 1858, school houses 
11,537, of which nearly ten thousand were frame, 
less than one thousand brick, about five hundred 





practically to the details of cooking, carefully 
overseeing, if they do not personally perform 
the labor. Our London editor would seem 
to hint otherwise, and, indeed, we suspect 
that human nature, or at least girl nature, is 
& good deal alike the world over. Some take 





stone, and three hundred log; children attending 
School, 842,137; teachers, 26,153, of whom $266 
were male, and 17,887 female. 

2B True courage is the result of reasoning. A 
brave mind is always impregnable, Resolution 
lies more in the head than in the veins, and a just 
sense of honor and infamy, of duty and of religion’ 
will carry us farther than all the force of mechir 





to housekeeping naturally, and a little train- 


nism, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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THE WIFE'S APPEAL. 


O don’t go in to-night, John! 
Now, husband, don’t go in! 

To spend our only shilling, John, 
Would be a cruel sin. 

There’s not a loaf at home, John ; 
There’s not a coal, you know ; 

Though with hunger, I am faint, John; 
And cold comes down the snow. 

Then don’t go in to-night ! 


Ah, John, you must remember, 
And John, I can’t forget, 

When never foot of yours, John, 
Was in the alehouse set. 

Ah, those were happy times John, 
No quarrels then we knew, 

And none were happier in our lane, 
Than I, dear John, and you. 

Then don’t go in to-night! 


You will not goin! John, John, I mind, 
When we were courting, few 

Had arm as strong or step as firm 
Or cheek as red as you: 

But drink has stolen your strength, John, 
And paled your cheek to white, 

Has tottering made your young firm tread, 
And bow’d your manly height. 

You'll not go in to-night! 


You'll not goin. Think on the day 
That made me, John, your wife, 
What pleasent talk that day we had 

Of all our future life! 
Of how your steady earnings, John, 
No wasting should consume, 
But weekly some new comfort bring 
To deck our happy room. 
Then don’t go in to-night! 


To see us, John, as then we dress’d, 
So tidy, clean, and neat, 

Brought out all eyes to follow us 
As we went down the street. 

Ah, little thought our neighbors then, 
And we as little thought, 

That ever, John, to rags like these 
By drink we should be brought. 

You won't go in to-night! 


And will you go! Ifnot for me, 
Yet for your baby stay! 

You know, John, not a taste of food 
Has passe’d my lips to-day: 

And tell your father, little one, 
*Tis mine your life hangs on; 

You will not spend the shilling, John? 
You'll give it him! Come John, 

Come home with us to-night! 





A Paradisiacal Story. 


Away with your books and dreamy reve- 
ries to-day, my dear friend, and let me relieve 
myself and amuse you by giving you a little 
gossipping account of my experience during 
the winter I spent in West Paradise. 

“Spent where ?” 

In West Paradise, to be sure. And you 
did not even know that there was such a 
place! How stupid! but it is no more than 
might have been expected as the result of 
your stay-at-home, book-worm hebits.— 
Doubtless you imagine the poetic paradise 
your friend Mr Milton lost and found again, 
was the only one that ever had a “local hab- 
itation and a name,” or blessed our miserable 
world with eveu an imaginary presence. How 
mistaken! West Paradise is one of the most 
reritable realities of this age of realities; it 
is peopled with veritable Adams and Eves, 
tempting and being tempted; a river winds 
round about the borders of it, and trees grow 
there bearing all mapner of fruits, (that are 
planted) it is walled around by high forests, 
and the entrance to the joys thereof is thro’ 
a six-barred (toll) gate whose opening is to- 
ward the north. And the fashion of the plan 
of the city isin this wise. When the first in- 
habitants arose in that land and began to 
build houses, they said one to another: Be- 
hold, here,is a goodly place for a street; there 


shall be but one in our city, and our houses | 


will we build on either side thereof, with the 
door of the one on the east side opening to- 
ward the door of the one on the west side; 
and thus it shall be from one end of the street 
even unto the other. So it shall come to pass 
that when any man or woman riseth up and 
looketh forth, they shall know if their neigh- 
bor is also risen, or if he hath guests, or sit- 
teth at his meals, and likewise what he hath 
upon his table! And as the elders of the city 
ordained it, even so did they build, and their 
descendants after them. 

There ! Milton himself could not have done 
better, or given you asketch more true to 
the life. Yet this is but the mere outside, 
the shell, the husk; let us get hold of the 
kernel. Despite the red-haired dragon hold. 
ing the six-barred gate by a tow string, we 
will skip over it at once, leaving him toll-less 
as we are, and alight without farther cere- 
mony in the very centre of paradisiacal fe- 
licity. 

My going there in the first place was pure- 
ly accidental, a mere chance visit, and with 
even less knowledge of West Paradise than 
you have now, did I first ascend the narrow, 
Jacob’s.ladder-sort of steps leading into Mrs. 
McCleanly’s front parlor door. Mrs. Me- 
Cleanly’s house, you will please to observe is 
situated mid-way between the two ends of the 
street, on the east side, and facing its fac-si- 
mile neighbor on the west. I never could 
learn whether this street had a christian name 
or not, but presume as there was but one in 
the city, it was not thought necessary to 
christen it by way of distinction, and so it al- 
ways went, as far as the city did, by its sir- 


name—it was emphatically The Street. Ki- 
ther by accident or design, the latter, most 
probably, the two meeting houses were built 
directly opposite the tavern and grocery ; and 
there they stood all the week, dumb, silent 
sentinels, monuments of self-denying, abste- 
mious uprightness, flinging down tkeir long 
shadews like frowning reproaches at the too 
evident carnality of their publican neighbors, 
but when Sunday came, and carnality spirit- 
ualized sent its brazen voice from the two ri- 
val steeples and sported its coat of many 
colors on the rival platforms, and seated itself 
with placid self-complacency on the cushion- 
ed pews and uncashioned seats, alias bench- 
es, of the rival sanctuaries; it was then that 
the balance which seemed suspended over the 
street, with the tavern and grocery in one 
scale, and the two meeting houses in the other, 
was most evenly poised, for, between the spir- 
ituous realities on the one hand, and the spir 
itual pretensions on the other, it was quite as 
likely that one would go down as fast, and 
probably as far, as the other would go up, 
and so preserve the equilibrium. All in all, 
it was a capital arrangement, and quite in 
keeping with the entire plan of the city and 
the character of its inhabitants. A similar 
order prevailed in regard to the various trades, 
mechanic’s shops, and citizens’ houses gener- 
ally. Mr. McCleanly assured me that their 
descendants had labored strenuously “to car- 
ry out the original idea.” I could not help 
thinking that it still not only clung to them 
with wonderful tenacity, but multiplied and 
developed itself in an infinite variety of forms, 
mental, moral, and material. 
Indeed, contrast of character gave to the 
society of West Paradise its chief zest; it im- 
parted a sort of animating, exhilarating spici- 
ness to what might otherwise have seemed 
too monotonous for endurance. In a town 
where the number of inhabitants is so limi- 
ted, and the business capacities are so con- 
densed, not to say contracted, as to admit of 
but on2 or two, or at most three, following 
the same vocation at the same time, the “cir- 
cles of society,” if strictly confined within ex- 
clusive bounds, must necessarily be very small; 
so small indeed were they in West Paradise, 
that, as Mrs. McCleanly observed, it was im- 
possible to tell whether there were any upper 
circles or not, till four or five of them joined 
together and formed what was afterward 
called “the first class,” dispensing with “ cir- 
cles” altogether. Another most excellent 
idea; look at the utility and convenience of 
it! In circles all must stand upon the same 
level, or affect to do so; and the latter is of- 
ten done at an immense sacrifice of comfort 
and convenience; the poor victim all the while 
he is stretching on tiptoe to keep his head as 
high as his neighbor, feels the ground sliding 
from beneath him, but with a grim smile of 
affected enjoyment in the peculiarity of his 
condition, he stands till the last nerve is 
stretched to its utmost tension, and then sinks; 
the circle closes over him, and he is known 
no more. How different is it in a class where 
all may stand in regular gradations from 
“head” to “foot.” If it becomes inconve- 
nient to maintain a head position, nothing is 
easier than to “miss a word,” or step forward 
or backward out of line, and let your neigh- 
bor step above you, as he will always be obli- 
ging enough to do. In occupying his place 
your position will at least be as honorable as 
his has been. Gradations in the same class 
are tolerated, as Mrs. McCleanly very justly 
remarked, not only because they are very 
convenient, but because they cannot well be 
avoided. ‘lhe circumstance of her own posi- 
tion as wife of the leading lawyer, placed her, 
she said, in a station she should never have 
thought of striving for; in fact she had been 
fairly pushed to the head of the class, and 
forced from a sense of duty, and what she 
owed to society, to take the lead; when, 
had she consulted her own feelings, she would 
have found it much more in accordance with 
her natural taste to have occupied a less ar- 
duous and responsible position. No military 
disciplinarian was ever more strict on duty 
than was Mrs. McCleanly, and once convine- 
ed that it was her duty to take the lead in 
socicty, she took it; and kept it too. 
Anxious as I was to krow and enjoy all 
that could be known and enjoyed of society, 
it was most fortunate for me that I chanced 
to alight as I did at Mrs. McCleanly’s door, 
Just as the three steps I mounted to reach 
her threshold, led directly into her best parlor, 
so, by three corresponding steps did she lead 
me at once into the first class of society. It 
may have been a fancy, but when I first put 
my foot on the neatly-scrubbed steps next 
the ground, it seemed to echo back “ Faith;” 
the second gave a hollower sound like “ Hope;” 
and the third had a faint, muffled sort of an 
unfinished echo, as if it had begun ‘ Char-” 
and then the “ity” was lost in the great husk 
mat that lay by the door-sill; and what was 





still more singular whenever I went down the 


steps the order seemed reversed; faith was at 
the top and charity at the bottom, where the 
last syllables were always crushed and ground 
into the gravelly sidewalk. Hope remained 
in the middle and invariably echoed back the 
same hollow sound, The three steps by 
which Mrs. McCleanly led me into society, or 
rather prepared me for admission, were, so- 
cially speaking, precisely similar. 1t was our 
duty, she seid, to have faith in human nature, 
to believe that none were so depraved as to 
be incapable of giving or receiving good, at 
least it was always best to hope so; then if 
circumstances should, as in a mixed state of 
society they undoubtedly would , force us in- 
to contact with natures uncongenial to our 
own, we should still feel a friendly char— that 
is—we could accustom ourselves to look with 
a lenient eye upon defects that we might oth- 
erwise regard as crimes. Alas, how faithless 
seemed such a faith! what a hollow sound 
was that hope; and how was the sweet word 
ci arity, muffled and crushed till its very echo 
on the door step had more of meaning than 
such senseless mockery on human lips. But 
what had the “Heavenly Three” in their 
heavenly purity to do with the first class of 
society in West Paradise? Nothing, except 
as far as the ominous echoes under the door 
steps were associated in my mind with some 
of the characters so constantly passing in and 
out over them during my brief sojourn there. 
Mrs. McCleanly did not always defer her 
opinions of characters till they could make 
it convenient to appear in their own defence, 
bodily; but, being at the head of society, she 
summoned them into her presence at will, 
and disposed of them in a manner peculiar to 
her own ideas of duty, and her faith in the 
redeeming qualities of poor human nature. 

Ihad been there but a day or two when 
sho proposed giving a party for the special 
purpose of introducing me to the class whose 
acquaintance she desired me to make. I was 
pleased with this plan, and all the more so 
when she informed me that it would quite 
do away with the necessity of receiving a for- 
mal call from each one separately; that she 
would have it understood the party was for 
me, and that all who desired to continue the 
acquaintance would invite me to their houses; 
where she kindly volunteered to escort me 
“ Our society is rather mixed at present,” said 
Mrs. McCleanly, preparing to write down her 
list of invitations; “rather more mixed than 
is pleasant to some of us; but duty often obli- 
ges us to associate for a tim2 with unconge- 
nial minds,” 

As I could form no idea of what her com- 
pany would consist from what she had yet 
said, I ventured io ask if any young people 
were to be there. 

“ They are all married people but two;” she 
replied. “Mrs. Dr. Minnett has a sister liv- 
ing with her, quite an intellectual young lady, 
in her own way of thinking; and then there 
is a Miss Brighton staying a few months with 
Mrs. Golding, the jeweller’s wife: I don’t ex- 
actly foel like asking her, there seems to be 
some doubt about who or what she is, or why 
she is here; but as Mrs. Golding must come 
I feel it my duty to invite them together, In 
places like this, one can’t always be as select 
as they would like to be in affairs of this kind. 
It. will not do to give offence even to those 
who are beneath us. Now I feel no sympa- 
thy with trades-people and mechanics; it is 
not natural that one in my position should, 
but it will not do to let it be known, for that 
moment one’s influence would be gone. As 
it is, with them all looking up to me as an ex- 
ample, I have it in my power to lead socie- 
ty pretty nearly as I wish. There is a satis- 
faction in that which overbalances many of 
the disagreeable civilities one is obliged to ex- 
tend towards those who really should never 
aim at anything higher than the second class. 
But we tolerate many such in our class from 
a sense of duty, feeling that there is still a 
hope of our being able to do them good.— 
There are Mr. and Mrs. Hardy, both low peo- 
ple, she was a hired girl at Mrs. Rally’s board- 
ing house, and married him when he was only 
a clerk in Deacon Drawin’s store. He has a 
small store of his own now, and they do say 
he is doing very well. Miss Dressmore, the 
milliner, who lives directly opposite them, 
says his wife helps him do all the drudgery 
of the store nights and mornings to save 
hiring; they live inaback room and keep 
very much to themselves, but I always make 
a point.of inviting them to my parties, for I 
feel that it is a duty we owe to all our fellow 
beings. to encourage them to aim after still 
higher social excellence. There are very few 
in our society, perhaps not more than two or 
three, whose qualifications come up to what 
might be called a genteel standard. Miss 
Dressmore has an elegant and showy manner, 
but so precise that it often seems affected, 
yet I think she is lady-like and you will be 
pleased with her. Mrs. Golding’s childishly 





she is too small in person and girlish in man- 
ner to make any pretensions to gentility; but 
that Miss Brighton who is staying with her 
is haughty and tall and dignified enough. If 
one could only be sure who or what she is, 
she would probably rank among the first here, 
as far as looks and manners go. Mrs. Dr. Min- 
nett and her sister, Miss Graves, are both in- 
debted to the Doctor’s position as a necessa- 
ry and influential citizen, for their place in 
society. Both have been school teachers and 
both are vain of their learning, and glad of 
an opportunity to show it off. Mrs. Stan- 
dish and Mrs. Kneeland” continued Mrs. Me- 
Cleanly, “are the wives of our two minis- 
ters ; very exemplary women, Mrs. Standish 

in particular; she is so much like her husband 
who is a great favorite with his chureii.— 
Amongst so many, I trust you will find some 
whose friendship will contribute to your hap- 
piness while you remain with us.” 

“I hope so;” replied I mechanically; for 

in my own mind I was counting how many 

there were about whom all this parade had 

been made. 

Mrs. McCleanly kept on talking of the com- 

parative merits of her friends, and so puzzled 

my counting that in despair I fell to naming 

them on my fingers. My two thumbs, I set 

bolt upright, intending them for the two min- 

ister’s wives; next 1 elevated the fore-finger- 

of each hand as representing the two ex-school 

teachers, then I assigned one little finger to 

little Mrs. Golding and the other to Mrs. 

Hardy, and was balancing the respective 

claims of Miss Brighton and Miss Dressmore 

to a position on the middle finger of my right 

hand, judgment telling me that by right of 

occupation, being the thimble finger, it prop- 

erly belonged to Miss Dressmore, while incli- 

nation having conceived a secret, intuitive 

liking for Miss Brighton, refused to put her 

over-to the left; thus perplexed, and with 

the disputed digit half raised between the two 

claimants, it suddenly occurred to me that 

Mrs. McCleanly had said there were but two 

unmarried ladies, and where then could Miss 

Dressmore be classed? for the said two had 

been distinctly named. I asked Mrs. Mc- 

Cleanly if it was an oversight. : 

“No,” she replied; “ Miss Dressmore con- 
tracted an imprucent marriage with a person 
by no means her equal, when she was very 
young. At a maturer age she separated from 
him, and resumed her maiden name. She 
keeps house and supports herself in genteel 
style; and on that account we seldom think 
of her as of other young ladies.” My left 
hand middle finger was slowly elevating itself 
for Miss Dressmore’s accommodation in spite 
of the thimble pre-emption right, when in en- 
larging upon her accomplishments, my hos- 
tess, who was still talking and casting side- 
glances at the singular positions my fingers | 
had assumed, casually remarked that Miss 





D. was left-handed ! 
(Continued next week.) | 


Household Recipes. 





To make good Winter Butter. 

At the annual meeting of the Jefferson County: 
Agricultural Society, at Watertown, on the 14th ; 
of January, a tub of superior winter-made butter ; 
was exhibited by Mr. Daniel Parker, of that town, | 
for which a premium was awarded by the discre- | 
tionary committee. “The butter,” says the North- : 
ern Journal, “was quite as yellow as much of the ‘ 
fall-made sent to market, and the flavor so fine; 
that we obtained of Mr. Parker the mode of manu , 
facture. He states that as soon as he had finished | 
milking, the pails are set into kettles where they | 
are allowed to remain thirty minutes, then the; 
milk is strained into pans and allowed to stand | 
until the cream is ready to be taken off, which | 
will depend upon the temperature of the room in: 
which it is set. Before churning, the cream must i 
be kept ina warm room at least twelve hours; 
then it will require churning less than an hour — | 
He washes his butter immediately after taking it! 
out of the churn, and at the same time salts it— | 
His cows had been fed on clover hay, without | 
grain or roots, for six weeks previous to the time | 
of making this sample. Butter made in this way ; 
is perfectly sweet, of a good color, and will bring | 
from two to four cents per pound more in market, | 
than that manufactured inthe ordinary way. It| 
is worthy the attention of farmers.” 


i 
Remedy for Sprains, ! 

The Southern Homestead has the following reci- | 
pe as a remedy for sprains: “One pint of soft- | 
soap, (country preferred,) one pint of whiskey— | 
mix and boil them, until the quantity is reduced | 
to about one pint, It will then be of the consist- | 
ency of a plaster-sa ve. Take a thick cloth, linen 
or cotton, sufficiently large to cover the parts in- 
jared, spread the mixture and sprinkle the same 
with black pepper. Apply this, and let it remain 
for forty-eight hours, A cure, in nine out of ten 
cases, will be effected,” 


A Healthful Pie Crust, 
Good crusts for plain pies are made by wetting 
up the crust with rich milk turned sour, and sweet- 
ened with saleratus, Still better crusts are made 
of sour cream sweetened with saleratus. 
Mealy potatoes boiled in salted water, and mix- 
ed with the same quantity of flour, and wet with 
sour milk sweetened with saleratus, make a good 
crust. 
Good light bread rolled thin, makes a good 
crust for pandowdy, or pan pie, aud also for the 
upper crust of fruit pies, to be made without bot- 











pretty face is her greatest recommendation; 


tom crusts, 








A Healthful Pudding Sauce. 

Boil in half a pint of water, some orange or 
lemon peel, or peach leaves. Take them out and 
pour in a thin paste, made with two spoonfuls of 
flour, and boil five minutes. Then put in two 
spoonfuls of butter, and a glass of wine, and take it 
up before it boils, 





Chapped Hands, 

The Scientific American recommends for those 
who are troubled with chapped hands, a prepara- 
tion made of three ounces of sweet oil, four ounces 
of spermaceti, one ounce of pulverized camphor, 
dissolved together by the application of heat in an 
earthern vessel, and well stirred Apply the oint- 
ment thus made night and morning to the hands, 


For our Young Friends. 





Geographical Enigma, 

Iam composed of 24 letters. 

_My 8, 7, 10, 20, 14, 11, 12, 9, 24, is a town in Vir- 

inia, 

My 19, 16, 5, 18, 18, 6, 8, 4, 22, is a town in 
France. 

My 14, 20, 1. 23, 21, 15.17, is an island in the 
eastern hemisphere 

My 12, 4, 2, 8,6, 4, is a bay on the coast of 
Africa. 

My whole was an officer in the Revolution. 

ALBERT H. BaKER. 
Jonesville, Mich. 


Horticultural Enigma, 
I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 17, 6, 14, 18, 2, 8,5 3, 14, 14, is the name of 
an apple. 
My 6, 8, 6, 16, 18, 8, 17, 8, is the name of a pear. 
My 17,4, 2, 11, 8, 17, 8, 17, 12, is the name of a 
plum. 

My 6, 4, 3, 8,17, 12, is the name of an apricot, 

My 5, 7, 2, 18, 8, is the name of an apricot. 

My 6, 7, 3, 16,17, 11, is the name of a qutnce. 
My 3, 14, 5, 15, 6, 16, isthe name of a gooseberry. 
My 1, 15, 8,8, 3, is the name of one of our native 

grapes, 

My whole is the name of a pear. 


M. WILiiams. 
Kalamazo. 7 





Answer to Geographical Enigma in last num- 
ber—Micuigan Stare JoNRNAL, 








GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBR 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


+] 


A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 





This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hema, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, eveR 
f she works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


3,000 VERBENAS!!! 


eee 

HE following varieties, and many others not enumera- 
ted, can be supplied duriug the season, forming an 

unrivalled collection : — 

*Charles Dickens, (Edmond’s) Rosy lilac, dark centre, 
large eye. 

*La Gondalier, Soft rosy crimson, fine tints and form. 

Lady Palmerston, (Edmonds) Delicate pale blue, large 
white centre, large truss. 

*King of Sardinia, (Edmond’s), Deep crimson, dark 
centre, very large truss and flowers. 

*Black Prince, Very dark purple, large and fine. 

Mrs. aeeaeeh, Splendid scarlet, rivalating defiance. 

Mrs. Holford, Large waxy white truss, extra. 

*Imperatrice Elizabeth, ulehele Moonetta), a distinct 
species, with elegant laciniated foliage; color, violet 

— wiih pure white flakes down each side of the 

etals. 
*Brilliant de Vaise, Shaded crimson, large and fine. 
*Madam Kien, Soft pink, slightly stripe lo 
Mrs. H. Williams, Very fine white. 
* Chieftain, Dark purple, large truss, fine. 
*Madame Viard, Light and dark pink, striped, 
*Incomparabvle, Light and dark purple, striped. 
*Striped Eclipse, Striped pink, very fine. 
pr aid of Purples, Fine dark purple. 
*Reine de Jour, White, large truss, excellent. 
*Kirte Defiance, Color light pink centre, extra large 
PP ep and truss, 
nacreon, Very fine scarlet, distinct variety. 
* Robinsons Defiance, Brilliant scarlet, . 

The above twenty varieties form a very choice selee- 
tion, price 124¢ cents, for strong plantsin Pots. For an 
assortment, $1.25 per doz.; or upon the receipt of $2, four 
more varieties will be added, our selection, making twen- 
ty-four varieties equal to any in cultivation. 

They will be packed in moss, each plant distinctly la- 
beled, (without the pots) and delivered, at the Express 
Office or R. KR. Depots in Detroit, at the same price, or 
sent by mail free of postage for $1.50 per doz. 

Those marked thus * supplied at $8, per hundred. 

All orders should contain a remittance. 

Also the following varieties, wil! be added to the above 
list after April 15th, at 15 cts, each plant: Celestial, At- 
traction, Madam Abt, Giant of Battles, Madam Planta- 
mon, Prince of Wales, Dred, Tranby, Wonderful, Victo- 
ry, Rosy Gem, La Stella, Sarah. . 

The best old varieties supplied at 10 cts each, $1, per 
doz.; $6 per hundred. 

A choice collection of Dahlias, among them first the prize 
Dahlia at the State Fair in October last, in Detrolt, which 
will be ready to send out in April and May, price 25 cts, 
each: $2 per doz.; $12.50 per hundred. ilson’s Alban 
Seedling and Hooker’s Seedling Strawberry. Concor 
Delaware, Diana, Logan, and Rebecca Grape vines. 
FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL AND DECIDU- 

OUS TREES, 

10,000 Norway Sprnce and a large assortment of all 
the hardy varieties of Evergreens, 50 choice varieties of 
hardy ever blooming Roses. : 

Greenhouse Plants.—Bulbous roots, bedding plants, 
celery, Tomato, and cabbage plants in the proper season. 
For sale at reduced prices, all orders promptly executed, 
and articles packed to bear transportation any distance. 

Address, HUBBARD & DAVIS. 
Box 266, P. 0., Detroit, Mich. 


TREES FOR SHELTER 
PRAIRIES. 


We solicit the attention of Orchardists, Nurserymen 
and Farmers in the Prairie regions of the West to 
our immense stock of 

NORWAY SPRUCE. 

The most hardy, rapid growing and beautiful Ever- 
green tree and the best adapted for forming belts and 
screens for the protection of gardens, orchards and dwel- 
lings in all exposed situations. 

Our stock embraces all sizes from one to six feet in 
jar frequently transplanted and fitted for safe re- 
moval. : 

Priced lists for next spring furnished on application 
and the following catalogues are sent gratis, prepaid, to 
all who apply and enclose one ees | for cach, 

No. 1.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Treea, 





. 








C. 
No. 3.—Descriptive Catalogue of Greenhouse and bed- 
ding out plants. 
0. 4.— Wholesale or Trade List. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, . 
6-8w Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥. 


SEEDS! SEEDS!! 


O° Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Vegetable ana 

Agricultural Seeds for 1859 is now ready for mailing 

to applicants enclosing a one cent stamp. ’ 

J. M. THORBURN & CO, _ 

Seed Warehouse, 15 John-st. New York. 

N. B. A Catalogue of Tree and Shrub Seeds will be 

published shortly and mailed as above, containing direc- 
tions for managing evergreen seeds, &c. 6-8w 
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Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


























The Beef market is quiet, but the general fecling is in 
favor of an advance, though not an immediate one. The 
New York market of the week showing that there has 
been a slight decline there. Here we note that William 
Smith of the Marine market, bought some twenty head 
of Heath and Dresser at 4 cents live weight. “Ah, ha!” 
said the rotund Smith, when he made the purchase, “the 
farmers will soon be a riding in their little varnished 

uggies again.” 

: .. cet of prime quality sells at $11.00 to $11.50 per 
bbl., but this article is such as is packed for transporta- 
tion, Country packed beef will not bring over $8.00 to 
$8.50, and it requires choice beef to bring the latter 























MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


1859. WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1859. 


N and after Monday February 7th, 1859, until further 
O notice Passenger Trains will run as follows: 

From Detroit for Cleveland, Cincinnati, New York, 
Adrian and Chicago at 1.00 P. M. and 4.35 P. M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit at 4 re and 8.00 P.M. 

















THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[s the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. | e 

Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma- 
chine in an hour and, fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw, 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on spelonon to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 
or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 














AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A FAMILY PHYSIC, 


Are so composed that disease within the range of their 
action can rarely withstand or evadethem. Their pene- 
trating properties search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dig- 
eased action, and restoring its healthy vitalities. As @ 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is bow- 
ed down with pain or physical debility is astonished to 
find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once so 
simple pot — 
ot only do they cure the every-day complaints 

every body, but also many formidable aad dousirves Pod 
eases. The agent below named is pleased to furnish 
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ket; “extra state,” which may onan : ro : a Eggs are beginning to be more plenty, and bring only | "8 !° carry eastward, from Detroit, and gilt, $10. Mailed or sent by Express, free of charge} THIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT ESTABLIS ; a 
to our common superfine brands, is quoted at 5. a y . 17 to 18 cents per doz. FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, upon receipt of the price. i MENT is located in the mnst fashionable part of the 3 
extra western at 5.75 to 6.25: red ae wheat aed os Poultry is also advanced, chickens now bringing at HIDES, se agnams ; a. goes in oe paseension of | City, on the highest posnt of view south of UNIQR 7 
Michigan white at 1.50 to 1.52. These rates, it will be | J o16 le 87% to 40 : wrt And all oth ducts of Michi ton be- | Cvery gentleman interested in the breeding or Manvge- | SRUARE, making it the most pleasant and healthful 
ld be actually 20 si 4 to 40 cents per pair, and turkies 7 cents | And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- | ment of the Horse. No work in any way equal has ever ion i i A 
secn, were navigation open, wou e actually 20 cents er pound undrawn. @ : ; e a4}, | low those of former years. Our lines are 2 : ; ppaets cation in the Great Metropolis. E 
it. per p ndrawn. Game is not now in market with | m4. > > MIR COUN heretofore appeared from the press! 4 : 
lower than Detro’ leatiniien at-Biitiie tan THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. “A valuable and interesting work. No time or money |_ THE ROOMS are finely ventilated, well lighted, and uM 
By a comparison of the exports of wheat and flour, | _ ; J. Li. URD & Co., has been spared to make it complete in all its depart- | ™4ny of them constructed in suits of Parlors and Chae 
the canse of the dullness in the New York will be readily [11]1yr Foot of Second-st. sane” [Spirit of the Times. | bers communicating with closets, baths, and gas, suitable = 
seen. For instance, the exports of flour for the month GUFroLK PIGS FOR SALE, The subscri- bi ig yerys work is everything ae could be de- | fF oes ot apna eng together. 
er has three very choice full blood Suffolk b ; sired. It must become at once astandard authority on MA INES STAGES pass the door and the 
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crease is enormous, as will appear still more fully when 
we compare the export of breadstuffs to Great Britain 
from September 1, 1857 to February 1, 1858, with the ex- 
ports from Sept. 1, 1858, to the first of the present month. 











for sale several head of a full blood Shorthorn 
stock, bred from my bull LENOX, to which was award- 
ed the first oremium of the State Agricultural Society in 
7. = or further particulars address, D. M. UHL. 
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ard, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Books 
than that of any other bookselling establishment in the 
country; also, contains greater inducements than ever 
before offered. Mailed free to any address. Send fora 











D. 
W. A. TOWNSEND & Co., Publishers. 


[9]2w No, 87” Rroadway, N. Y. 











furnished, and is now open for the reception of guesta. 

THE APPOINTMENTS and ARRANGEMENTS 
throughout are extensive and liberal, and no extortion 
will be practiced or tolerated by the management. 
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e ouse;: deep red in color,beautifully proportioned, perfectly sound | Jowing leading British Periodicals, viz: . a 9 
system, and there will be fewor great debts hanging over A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture; or, How to | in every particular, and his pedigree shows him of a clear | qmye Lond Ly, (Conservati SELOW MICHIGAN EXORANGS, DETROIT. bee 
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